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INTRODUCTION 


There is no question of greater import to every human 
being — no question so profound or more difficult to ansuer 
And yet of all the problems which Life offers it is the one 
we would wish to solv^ 

A correspondent, “ A J C wrote a letter to the Daily 
New which is published below As the result of it, some 
of the greatest tlunkers of tCMiay were asked to give 
their views as to the destmation of the countless dead 
\Vhither do they go ? Where is this army of countless 
billions now ? 

The articles in this volumeare often divergent in opinion, 
but are thoughtful and enthrallmg m their interest Fre 
qucntly they suggest possibilities as to our mission after 
death which will be new even to many who have pondered 
the subject deeply The writer of each article, it may 
be said, is responsible only for the views expressed in 
his particular contribution 

The letter which onginated the book is as follows 

Sir — ^Will you perm t me is an ordinary nun in the street to say my 
say in your columns on the subject of surviTal after death and to mafie 
an appeal for honest gu dance I can assure you t r that S r Arthur 
Keith $ blunt statement that the death of the body is the death of the 
indiTidual spint has spread d smay among those who are comfortable 
believers in personal immortahty and proTobed painful controverwe* m 
town and nlbgc to a degree not in the least adequately reSected in the 
columns of the daily Press 


vw 
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As I was corrinj up to town yesterday by the 1045 express from 
Taunton I listened to a conTersation between tsro well-nounshed men of 
business, one of ssbom had been reading a short newspaper letter >n which 
a woman protested with pitiful impotence against what the evidently 
regarded as Sir Arthnr Keith's bbsphemous utterance. These two men 
loolc a different line. They diought it was stupid and unnecessary that 
any saentist should seek to destroy the simple faith of religious-minded 
persons by dogmatic stateraenu that could not be proved Then one of 
them, in a sudden access of candour, said to the other ‘ " For my part I 
have always had an instinct that in one form or another I shall survive 
the grave ; but what I hare never been able to understand is where we 
all go after death, if indeed we go anywhere.” 

It was more or less a casual teffcctloo. which yet teemed to me to 
possess a much deeper practical significance than the Christian philosophy 
admits. tVhere art mighty hosts otrihe dead f Is it a foohsh 
question ? To me, as a humble, but life-long member of a Chni^ 
eommumty, it appears to be one of supreme importance, if also of supreme 
difficulty. The population of the earth tc^-day is round about 
i.Soo.eoo.eoo. According to a rough calculation the average annual 
death rate it about ly per 1,000 per anaum; probably that is an under- 
estimate. Qut it meaas chat at least 30,000.000 persons die every year. 
Man hat walked the earth, if the biologists and anthropologists ate to 
be beheved, for at least half a nuUion years. 

Accept literally the purely Biblical descent of man, and allow for the 
rapid inaease of popobtion in recent historical periods, and then picture 
if you can the army of countless biUions that even now, with the vital 
pulse of the world in which mortals dwell as strong as ever, have passed 
over to the other side. Every tune a human b^g dies he drops into 
that abyss of numbers — almost too deep for thought. What happens 
to the poor, bewildered soul i Where is the pbee of the little child in 
that universe of the dead f Where and In what manner is the eternal 
army assembled and disposed i 

Cm we indeed diKsd» vach r^utv^ons av a trivial irrekvauce or he 
content to mumble vague words about the unknown dimension ? The 
modern spintuahst, greatly danng, claims at a word to call from the 
abyss the one voice that be longs to hear — friendly, matter-of-fact, 
soothing and unafraid. And the chemist and biologist laugh in their 
sleeves at hb “ magie.” The ChxUuan minister discourses with reverence 
but obscurely on the never-ending joys of the celestial host, of the glorious 
mansions it inhabits. But he never etiqilains He never goes into details. 
He never advances an intelligent or constructive theory. He may give 
via 
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theeomiortofhopc of blind faith but never the consolation of convnctidn 
and understanding faith to a bereaved lover a sorrowing parent He 
sbirVs the issue 

1 am not impressed at all by Sir Arthur Keith s limited physical new 
of the spirit of man But libe many others I am sharply impressed by the 
fact that dhnstian immsters habitually shirk the issue of the scope and 
nature of life after death Ts there no means sir by which the leaders 
of religious thought in this country many of whom I respect and admire 
can be induced to meet the issue boldly to face up to the problems that 
consaously or unconsaously tease and sadden the hearts of millions of 
Chnsbans and to explain m rational terms that faith that is in them ? 

If they continue to evade the r responsibility — if Bishop Barnes for 
instance discovers more profit in his chemical analysis of the consecrated 
elements or Mr R J Campbell professes still to contemplate his own 
nebulous doctrine of the immanence of God in all thmgs — are there 
not leaders of philosophic thought outside the churches men of intellect 
and of profound spiritual experience men of taence qu te as distingiushed 
and tmpreuive as Sir Arthur Keith who would be willing to take up the 
challenge! Perhaps after all an appeal from the pnest to Emsieio would 
not be Ceunagioe eotirelya vain thing 

Every man seeks withui himself to create his own image of Cod his 
own eoaeeption of the life of the world to come Is it strange that so 
many ordiury decent people should come to a negative or a desperate 
conelus on when the religious professors leave them to pursue virtually 
una ded their crude and imperfect vinons of a poss ble hereafter ! 

I am just one of those su* who have been left well or lU alone 
Yours, etc 
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BY 

Sir Arthur Keith, M.D., F.R.S. 

For me life is a web antJ^fs Immortal. Your correspondents 
and I are infinitesimal specks in that colossal web, as are 
also the 1,800,000,000 other human beings who keep us 
company on this earth. The web of humanity, now on 
the loom of time, is but the end of tlie immeasurable sheet 
which recedes Into the abysm of the Past and the beginning 
of another to which we can see no end. It is true that 
men who have studied the Sun assure us that a time will 
come when our planet will be unfit for life, but as that 
calamity lies millions of centuries ahead we may reasonably 
call the period assured as an Immortal lease. 

It Is in this material sense that the biologist regards 
man as an immortal being ; we survive, if we survive at 
all, only in the lives of our descendants. Every man 
and woman Is born with the seeds of immortality within 
his or her body. 

I am but a non-commissioned officer in that large and 
progressing army which the world has enlisted for the study 
and conquest of disease. We cannot hope to succeed in 
our campaign except by the study of life — the processes 
of life which we find at work within the body and brain of 
man. While we must give due attention to the evidence 
X 
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of men who have inquired into the constitution of matter 
we must give especial consideration to those who have 
studied the organization of living matter. No court 
which inquires into the nature of man can be regarded as 
properly constituted which rejects the evidence of those 
best fitted to give n — medical men. 

Before \vc discuss what Ufe is and the possibilities of its 
survival, let us see what medical men know concerning 
death. When a physician finds that his patient’s heart 
has ceased to beat and his breath to ebb and flow he con- 
cludes that death has taken place. For all practical 
purposes the patient is dead, but i^js not really so. Could 
the physician instantly set up an apparatus by which he 
could circulate fresh blood, containing oxygen, through the 
vessels of the dead man’s head, consciousness would return j 
memory and thought would revive ; mind would be 
restored, words uttered, so long as the artificial circulation 
was continued. 

But let the circulation and the supply of oxygen cease 
for ten minutes and the living units of the brain, in their 
serried millions, pass into a state of irretrievable death. 
The heart itself survives much longer. After a certificate 
of death has been properly signed the heart may be cut 
from a “ dead ” body and by artificial means revived so 
that it will again beat and continue beating for some time 
if proper precautions are taken Forty hours after a man 
is legally dead the coats of his arteries may still manifest 
signs of hfe. The human body is made up of an infinite 
number of microscopic living units ; medical men have 
removed some of these from a dead child and kept them 
alive and growing in their laboratories when the rest of the 
body was crumbling to dust. 

Death is not an affair of an instant. Tbc human body 
2 
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djcs by a process of attenuatioa as does the starved popula- 
tion of a beleaguered city : the delicate die first ; the most 
mduring last. If death Is due, as is supposed by Sir Oliver 
Lodge, to the escape of an immaterial spirit, we should 
ixpect the exodus to be instantaneous, whereas we find 
;t to be a process of piecemeal. And if the living essence 
jf man’s body is an immaterial spirit, how comes it that it 
requires such material things as air, food and water for its 
maintenance ? If a ghost enters my house by night and 
I find in the morning it has eaten my food, drunk my wine, 
and stolen my money, I conclude that it was material and 
lot immaterial ^ 

This is exactly what we biologists conclude concerning 
the living spirit of the human body ; for its existence it 
must consume and transform energy. Consciousness, 
feeling, memory, will — all that we count mind — disappear 
from, the living brain the moment wc withhold its supply 
of oxygen and of energy. Life as we know it has always 
a material basis j a physiologist cannot imagine how life 
could he possible apart from matter. If our minds are to 
survive, our bodies must bear them company. 

The dead body is an extinguished candle ; what do we 
know of the burning candle — the body glowing with healtli 
and life ? We know how the candle of a human life is 
lit ; only the flame from another candle will start it into 
being. How quickly our knowledge has progressed • 
Only a century has elapsed since the eye of man saw for 
the first time the speck of protoplasm — the ovum in which 
every human life takes its beginmng. And now we know 
every stage in that wonderful miracle which transforms 
.a particle of living matter — smaller^^than the head of the 
finest pin — into a ^rown man or woman. 

We have followed in the womb every change which carries 
3 
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the human body up the scale of life from the siraplesi 
beginnings to the most elaborate ending. We begin as t 
microscopic unit of protoplasm and ue end as a multi 
millioned colony of living cells. We see great battalion; 
of these cells marshalled to carry on the work of tht 
nervous system ; we see cousin battalions arranged tc 
form muscular engines, others are specialized to serve tht 
lowly purpose of living bone levers. We see the elabora- 
tion of these delicate living instruments — the eye and the 
ear. Even in the life of the body there is death ; certair 
units are ever in process of birth, others in process of death 
Every day the human body lives and dies ; every hour ii 
is giving o5 the spirit ot energy oi iiie in the form cd goo^ 
actions and bad ones. If phUosophers arc right, nothing 
is lost. 

How arc we to explain the elaborate and miraculoui 
changes which transform a simple unit of living mattei 
into an adult human body ? Is it true, as men like Sb 
Oliver Lodge believe, that an ethereal entity, a humat 
spirit, has entered into this speck of protoplasm, seized 
its atoms and caused them to pass through the elaborat< 
turmoils of development simply to secure an uncertain and 
at the best temporary terrestrial lodging ? No soonei 
has a spirit fashioned its home than decay sets in and 
sooner or later loses all its labour. Nay it is easier, and 
more satisfying to our reason, to explain the known facts 
of life as material processes than to attribute them to the 
workings of a mysterious and immaterial entity such 
as is postulated by Sir Oliver Lodge and many of your 
correspondents. 

Why should human beings begin as products of the 
womb ? If my opponents are right in supposing that the 
living human body is merely the husk of an immaterial 

4 
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spirit then no explanation is possible. But if we accept 
evolution as a truth, w'hicK we have the best grounds for 
doing, then we can explain why man be^s as a simple 
cell and why his developing body ascends the scale of 
living things. For evolution traces man’s history back 
to the daAvn of life on earth ; his embryological record 
points clearly to such a remote and lowly beginning. 
Biologists therefore regard humanity as part of the web 
of life whose unknowm beginnings lie in the recesses of time. 
Man is but part of that variegated web ; what we postulate 
of him must also apply to the whole web. 

I agree with Julian ^luxley in this, that if we postulate 
an immaterial essence to account for the life of man we 
cannot withhold the same Interpretarion from the living 
amceba. If we grant immortality to the spirit of man’s 
body how can we deny it to that of every living thing ? 
IVe must not shirk the implications of either Immortality or 
of Evolution. Everj’one of us must face these problems \nth 
the utmost honesty and courage of which we are capable. 

I have spoken of “ life as a web on the loom of time.” 
Who, then, is in charge of the loom ? Who is the weaver ? 
As far as biologists can percdvc the loom works auto- 
matically ; the threads spin themselves. The human 
threads in that web differ from all the other strands within 
It in one important respect ; man alone can alter the 
spinning and the pattern ; according as he spins and designs 
is the web of the future. The web spun by plants and 
anunals is quick with life, but is not the whole universe 
really alive ? Astronomers tell us that some stars represent 
worlds coming into being, others passing towards extinc- 
tion ; the processes-of grotvth and decay within the universe 
of matter are regulated automatically. So are the move- 
ments of all the heavenly bodies. Their regulation is 
B 5 
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both elaborate and automatic ; Newton made his nami 
immortal by giving his fellow men a reasonable cxplanatioi 
of why masses of matter are compelled to behave in ; 
certain way when swung in space. 

Now, we who are peering into the behaviour of livin| 
matter find just the same automatic la^vs at work ai 
physicists find to reign in the universe of dead matter: 
the laws which prevail in living bodies are infinitely complex 
but are not beyond the human powers of discovery. 

Biologists do not know as yet when or how life began ; 
they have no explanation to offer of its inner significance 
and ultimate meaning. Iheir p-^mary business is to 
observe happenings and give a truthful record of them. 
Therein lies the iveakness of their case, for the human 
mind craves for a solution of the great mystery and is 
restless until it is satisfied as to its place in the great 
scheme of the universe. And yet the honest biologist 
cannot accept, as an explanation of what he sees and 
knows, a dual theory of the living body— be it that of man 
ot of any other animal. For him spirit and body arc one 
and indissoluble 

Neither ray opponents nor I will ever persuade an 
untutored savage that the voice which issues from the 
box of a gramophone is not that of a spirit. Nor can wc 
blame the savage for interpreting things after his own 
manner; for him everything that happens is caused by 
a spirit. The savage believes, j’ust as spiritualists do, 
that the air around us is swarming with spirits. 

The heart of man is naturally lazy and hates the scientific 
toil entailed by a search into the cause of things ; if a 
man believes in spirits then he may sit at ease and spin 
dream-hke and, to him, quite satisfying explanations. 
When modern medicine began its beneficent work it found 
6 
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spirits of many kinds were supposed to beat work in and 
around the human body. Pasteur discovered that the 
malignant spirits of disease were, for the greater part, 
material organisms ; malignant devils which seized men 
became known as ** Jacksonian epilepsies ” ; the “ vital 
spirits ” of the blood were found to be oxygen. Science 
has driven, and is driving, spirits from the body more and 
more. Sooner or later it will expel all of them, for a; 
knowledge improves we find that what were spirits in the 
eyes of our forefathers are actual substances to our vision. 

If the spirit of truth is the kernel of religion, then men 
of science are trulj*^ religious beings. They not only 
believe m the immortality of man, but they are convinced 
that this immortality is material. And believing so they 
work for the betterment of the world and of humanity j 
this is the most essentia! part of their daily religion 

But the one thing the man of science insists upon above 
all others is that his currency be struck in the mint oi 
truth and that each coin must carry on its face the stamp 
of verifiable truth. Once let the human fancy free to 
wander at will untraramdled by fact and the markets oi 
the scientific world will be flooded with debased coin. 
WTien a sdentific man calls upon spirits, mysterious 
essences, and uncertain shadows to explain phenomena of 
the living and o£‘the dead world, he is drauing cheques upon 
imaginary banks. 

The true man of science is ever mindful of the dog m 
the fable, which mistook appearance for reality. As it 
crossed a stream with the bone of reality in its mouth it 
happened to see in the water another dog also irith a bone 
in its mouth and jumped to sdze the shadow bone. 

That I suggest, in all hunulity, is the kind of mistake 
ivliich many of your correspondents are now making. 

7 
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BY 

Sir Ouver Lodge 

There is, or used to be, \ S}Stem of Philosophy whicl 
held that all that we could leally know for ceitam wa 
our own individual existence We were admittedly awar 
of our own consciousness, but could be directly aware c 
no one else’s 

Accordingly the existence of other persons wns a 
inference which we had to draw, an inference which wa 
based upon the appearance and activity of certain materit 
organisms which appealed to us easily because they pre 
duced an impression on our senses 

It IS worth noting and remembering that all that w 
directly apprehend through our senses is (i) the soli' 
resistance of the external world, and (a) the vibration 
ivhich reach us from it through the air and through th 
ether The first indications wc leam to call matter an 
force , while we interpret the vibratory sensations as soun 
and light respectively 

From these bare indications we infer a whole world c 
living creatures, some of them akm to ourselves and ther« 
fore assumed to possess an intelligence, sensations, an 
ideas like our own , though this we can only judge fror 
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their behaviour. An utterly sceptical system of philosophy 
might seek to question even this interpretation of sense 
indications ; it has been claimed that the external world 
was perhaps an illusion, and the existence of other people 
a plausible but possibly misleading assumption There 
are no lengths to which full-blown scepticism may not be 
prepared to go 

Common sense, however, brushes all this aside and 
deduces from the evidence a great deal more than could 
ngidly, and so to speak mathematically, be proven The 
nature and structure of an atom of matter, for instance, 
is not a thing that cnild be demonstrated to the senses ; 
belief in it has grown up gradually among experts, and is 
spread by them with more or less success among people of 
ordinary education. 

Again, the existence of mbrations in the ether of space, 
the methods of measuring the rapidity of those vibrations, 
the way they arc originated, and what becomes of them 
arc all matters requiring serious study, but the results, 
so far as they can be generally understood, are accepted 
without much hesitation. Once cthcric vibrations and 
waves are accepted, the existence of the Ether of Space 
in which they occur can hardly be rationally questioned. 
And yet, because the ether makes no direct impression on 
our senses, there is a good deal of scepticism about it, and 
few arc aware of its immense and widespread importance 
It is, in fact, the one universal tiling m the material 
univ ersc ; it is the scat of all cnerg} , and of it the \ cr> ' 
ingredients of the atoms of matter are composed. Tliat 
at least is my \iew. 

Let us discriminate, therefore, between the evidence 
which our senses gitc us and the deductions which wc 
can legitimately make from them Tliat which appeals 

9 
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to our senses as corresponding to or representing an 
individual — whether man, animal, or plant — vs really a 
collocation of material particles, which, because of its 
behaviour, we say is “animated,” in that it feeds and 
grows and reproduces in a way quite different from the 
other forms of matter which we call inorganic or, perhaps, 
dead. There is something, we know not what, which 
controls and animates such an organism, and the real 
existence of this something Is inferred from its behaviour, 
just as other intelligences are inferred from the behaviour 
of their bodily counterparts. j 

\Ve cannot explain exactly how mind entered into f 
relation with matter, nor do we know what happens when I 
that relation ceases. It may be that our permanent 
existence U in a supersensuous region all the time, that 
we are permanently associated with the impalpable non- 
sensuous ether of space, and that our present manifestation 
or incatnatioQ, through the instrumentality of a material 
organism, is a comparatively trivial, as it is certainly a 
temporary, episode. That is what some of us have come 
to think. And that is partly why we realize that there is 
nothing astonishing about evidence in favour of our 
surviving this material episode. On the contrary, vve find 
it difficult to imagine anydiing else. Our association with 
matter is really the puzzling thing that needs explanation 
Leaving these generalities, the pressing question for 
humanity, or rather for each human individual, is, What 
happens when his present association with matter is 
terminated, and when he no longer has an instrument for 
manifesting himself to those of his fellows who ace still 
encumbered with the flesh J There is no reason to suppose 
that a personality goes out of existence merely because 
it has ceased to act on matter. If it really existed in the 
10 
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eihcr all the time, it could continue to exist there in as 
substantial a form as ever, though no longer able to appeal 
to our sense-organs and therefore out of our ken. 

The question whether an individual does so continue 
to exist, in just as real a sense as ever, is one for exammation 
by evidence ; and at first Sight it is not obvious how 
evidence can be given, because evidence, however indirect, 
can only be given through a material organism. The giving 
of evidence might have been impossible; we might have 
had to fall back upon reasoning or faith alone. ‘ 

But it has turned out that some personalities who have 
lost their own material org.irusm are able to find and use 
other organized instruments, and thus have been able to 
tell us what happened. The power of communication, 
through what is called mediumship, is rather surprising. 
The power has doubtless always existed, but it has only 
had scientific attention directed to it in recent years, and 
the majority of the race have not grown accustomed to it. 

Those who have studied the matter have found that 
here and there are living persons who are able to vacate 
part of their material organism for a time — to go into 
trance sometimes— or at any rate to allow their brain- 
nerve-muscle system to be actuated by an intelligence 
other than their oivn. 

The occurrence of telepathy was an incipient indication 
of this sort of process, but it has greatly developed, and 
now those who have departed this life are able every now 
and then to utilize the instrument so provided, and to 
enter into communication wth those they have left behind. 
Their testimony (whether we accept it or not) is that they 
find themselves in a world just as real as our world, that 
they still possess their intelligence, their memory, their 
character, and their tastes ; and that they recognized 
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and were welcomed by those who had gone before. More- 
over, they tell us that they regretted the sorrow of those 
they had left behind, and tvtshed to mitigat? it ; for they 
remain very much themselves, they are not really deprived 
of a bodily instrument, though it is no%v no longer made 
of matter, and they are happy in the consciousness of 
progress, continued affection, and ultimate reunion. 

Among other details they assure us that they know to 
some extent what is going on down here, that they still 
take an interest in the affairs of the world, especially m 
the joys and sorrows of their loved ones, and that they 
are even able to help and influence us, subject to wise 
restrictions. They tell us something of their occupations 
and privileges, of their growth in knowledge and progress 
generally, and they say that occasionally they have been 
allowed to enter still higher states of being and to become 
aware of lofty and beneficent intelligences far beyond the 
standard of present humanity. 

They thus appear to catch glimpses of some great Scheme 
worthy of this magnificent universe, of which we and they 
are such apparently insignificant portions They encourage 
our faith in goodness and unselfishness and mutual service, 
and in all the essentials of religion. Hiey may lament 
such sad events as the premature passing over of children ; 
but these are well looked after and cared for ; they arc 
enabled to grow up among favourable surroundings ; 
there are good people there, as there are here, whose duty 
and pleasure it is to look after them ; and generally they 
tell us that the conditions arc not so entirely different 
as we might have imagined. 

The fact is that we are so limited and hidebound by our 
present senses, which are stimulated by nothing apart 
from matter, that we are liable to atta^ too much iiu- 
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j^riancc to it» and td {orgct or not rc-iHrc iliat in all the 
mjstcriouj depths of space particles of matter arc but an 
occasional episode, comparativcl)* fevv and far between. 
Space, which is full of ether srd contains boundless stores 
of energy, is Infinitely more important than natter, and 
there is a gro^Ying opinion that v.hat seer's to us the 
cmpuncss of space is the real seat of hfe and mird and all 
the other higher elements of corsdousress, width arc only 
with difiicuUs. and. as it were, bv srccia! coercion dis- 
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are speculations not based on the solid ground of scientific 
exploration To that I reply that they are the result t 
long-continued study of fact, that they are not put forwar 
lightly, that they are in fair agreement with the opinion c 
others who have given time to the study, and that at leas 
they have the value of a working hypothesis which ca: 
be tested and confronted with growing expenence 
Even now my assured conviction may he a comfort t' 
bereaved people , and I beheve that posterity iviU lean 
to assimilate these views still more clearly and certainlj 
and that the scientific discovery of a spiritual world — Ion, 
postulated by religion — ^is one of theifcatures of this epod 
m the history of manbnd. 


14 
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ur 

Arnold Bennett 

This is a subject upoa which people feel so deeply that 
those who try to deal with it should use the greatest care 
in order as far as possible not to wound susceptibilities 
And they should also remember that no answer to the 
question can be final Etery answer is merely the vague 
surmise of a particular individual at a particular moment 
of his mental growth 

We should begin with the limitations of the human mind 
There are things we cannot conceive. Firstrt We cannot 
conceive the act of creation, the making of something out 
of nothing. We cannot take an empty space and then 
imagine how anything can come there that previously 
did not exist in any form anywhere. 

Second : Similarly we cannot conceive the act of 
annihilation. 

Third : We cannot conemve “ spirit without “ matter.” 
In other words we cannot conceive “soul” mthout a 
material form. We can conceive spirit as something 
extremely thin, subtle, gaseous — a poet has likened soub 
to flames going up to heaven — ^but a material form of some 
kind the soul must have for us before we can conceive it 
at all 
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Assume the apparition of a ghost, and we assume the 
ghost has some materiality. If it had not we could not 
see it, for the reason that vision is the result of physical 
reactions on the organs of sight. 

Now let us suppose that a soul at death permanently 
leaves the body — of course, in some material form : that, 
at any rate, is conceivable. And let us face the difficulties 
of the supposition. The arithmetical difficulty has been 
well stated by an able correspondent, “A. J. C.” Every 
year over the earth a number of souls equal to the popula- 
tion of France would be liberated and would depart. 
The number of disembodied souls must therefore be 
enormous j it must amount to billions, and it is continu- 
ously increasing. Correspondingly, the amount of vital 
force available for the creation of new souls must be con- 
tinuously decreasing — Uke the heat of the sun. 

The question arises : Where is the vast and ever- 
increasing assemblage of departed souls i If it is on or 
near the surface of the earth it must cover the same in a 
packed layer of some thickness. So far as our powei 
of conception goes it must have some physical qualities 
and it must be somewhere. Where is it ? No answer. 

Theorists have talked about the " fourth dimension,” 
ingenious persons who argue that besides the three dimen- 
sions of length, breadth and depth (as exemplified by a 
box), there may be a fourth, and therefore that bodies 
which exist in four-dimensional space may exist around 
us, through us, in us, without us being aware of the same. 

Of course, there may be four dimensions — there may be 
forty — and mathematicians have done sums about four 
dimensions and novelists have written romances about 
them ; but nobody has ever yet explained what the fourth 
dimension may be, because nobody has ever yet physically 
x6 
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conceived it. Hence we may leave aside the fourth- 
dimensional explanation of the habitat of disembodied 
souls as being completely incomprehensible to the human 
intelligence. 

There remains the theory of reincarnation If dead 
souls are accommodated with newly created bodies, then 
by this time the great majority of bodies are occupied by 
old souls, and again the majority of those old souls must 
have occupied numerous different bodies in turn. The 
evidence that this is so does not go beyond an occasional 
imperfect bodily or spiritual resemblance between a living 
man and a dead matf Such evidence is acutely inade- 
quate, and may, I think, be ignored. Moreover, the 
theory would cut across principles of heredity the truth 
of which is almost universally admitted Still, it cannot 
be ruled out as utterly inconceivable. 

But the question of the habitat of the dead seems to me 
to be far less interesting than the question : What are the 
dead domg f Is each dead soul existing solitary — some- 
where ? Improbable. If not, then there must be some 
sort of social organization of the dead, and it would be 
contrary to all our ideas to suppose that this organization 
is standmg still, is not developing in some process of 
evolution If there is no progress among dead souls, what 
IS the Creator’s purpose in keeping them at a standstill ? 
No answer. 

We are forced therefore to the conclusion that the 
colossal community of the dead, endowed with physical 
attributes (without physical attributes we cannot even 
conceive these citizen-souls), is morally and socially pro- 
gressmg somewhere Again, and more insistently, where ? 
In the ether, on no physical footing ? Almost incon- 
ceivable Dn our own gidbeV Imposs'idie. tin some 
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other globe ? Equally impossible, for cannot imagine 
how souls with physical Attributes could cross the wastes < 
of the ether. They may be able to do so, but as we cannot, 
imagine how they do so, the theory ceases to interest 
speculative thinkers, and must be excluded from the 
region of practical thought. ‘ 

To my mind (which is, of course, only one mind at a 
particular stage of its development) all the above theorizing 
seems fanciful, and is merely the fruit of a strong desire 
to believe that those whom we have loved and who are 
departed have not ceased to exist. I much prefer the 
theory so clearly and so succinctlj'*Btated by Sir Arthur 
Keith, in his address at Manchester University on May qtb, 
1928, that matter and spirit arc indivisible and that when 
the body loses its organized vitality what we call the soul 
loses its organized vitality too, and all is in time resolved 
into its original atoms. 

But atoms are indestructibly alive j they are the most 
al've things we know ; they probably comprise the poten 
tu.itie 3 of all intelUgencc and all progress, according to 
the manner in which they combine and re-combine 
Nothing can be destroyed — no quality of mind, no beauty, 
no kindliness. The elements of that which we have loved 
will in some new and probably finer form reappear to us 
or to our descendants Everything is from everlasting 
to everlasting 

And in the ordinary sense of the word there are no dead 

I well realize that the theory of the inseparableness of 
body and soul is only a theory, and that it can be attacked 
by arguments many of whit^ are now unanswerable and ' 
some of which will be for ever unanswerable But everj’ 
other theory concerning death is and alwaj's will be in the 
same case. I am as convinced as I am of anytliing th: 
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we shall never know what death signifies and involves. 
(And v.e shall never cease to try to know) It is best for 
us that A\e should never know. If we knew, the importance 
of what v\e call life might dimmish to nothing, and the 
scheme of evolution would be most gravely disorganized 
Human ignorance of the future is more than bliss ; it is 
an ordmance of the divine wisdom. 
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BY 

The Right Rev. E. A Knox, D D. 
(Formerly Bishop of Manchester fnd Chairman of thi 
Counal of the National Church League.) 

This question, seriously asked, demands a serious answer 
In vie\T of the absolutely innumerable multitudes who hav( 
passed away from earth, and are hourly passing away, th( 
bewildered soul Inquires, ** Is there any region m the 
Universe where all these ever increasing multitudes can be 
received I ” 

Now there are preliminary reflections which have some 
bearing on the inquiry, though they do not dispose of it 
So far as we can go back in history we constantly meei 
with a reverent, or even exaggeratedly honourable disposal 
of the dead. While multitudes of bodies have been dis- 
posed of by funeral pyres, by cannibahsm, by the waters 
of the deep and by its denizens, still the number of dead 
bodies entombed In sepulchres defies all calculation. It 
would be incredible, if we did not know of it as fact. 

Many of these sepulchres have been undisturbed for 
millenniums. It is suggested as a preliminary reflection 
that if man has been able in the tiny space of this earth 
to find room for so great a multitude of dead bodies, ^%hen 
20 
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V e pass from earth to the infinite regions of space, and 
remember that spirits have no dimensions, so far as we 
know, there is no difficulty about their reception arising 
from the mere fact of their numbers. 

Still this answer to the proposed inquiry wuld be a very 
superfiaal answer. We want to go far deeper into the 
question than any measurement of space will carry us. 
We want to get down to realities. 

To do so we must first dispose of the unrealities forced 
upon us by the constitution of our minds. Our minds 
dispose us to accept what our senses report as realities. 
Again our minds arc constituted that we receive these 
reports under conditions of time and space. But these 
conditions have no reaUty m themselves, nor is the visible 
world more than an appearance presented by our senses. 
We are aware that behind the eyes through which we see, 
the touch through which we handle there is the “ to 
whom, the reports ate made, the ** 1 ” who uses the ma- 
chinery of the body, the who knows itself distinct 
from the body and all the reports of the senses. That 
strange invisible but overruling ** I ” is the one Reality 
before which all that belongs to time and space passes. 
For the reception, for the housing of that “ I ” no space 
is needed. We cannot think of it in terms of time and 
space. Wc believe it to be independent of them all and 
superior to them all. 

The canstence of this I ” disposes us to believe in the 
other great Rcahty, the “ I ” of the Uiii> cxsc, that is God 
’fc IS to the Universe what ** I ’* am to the world and to 
ay body. So persuaded, wc look upon death as a release 
rom the unreal into the world of rcalit)’, the confronting of 
raTse\vcswit’nGod,undjstur'bedbyi!ne coniftions o't time, 
md space, and sense, whidx here intcrv cnc between us. 
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All that is best in me. Truth, Love, Puritj', 'vill be face 
to face with Absolute Truth, Love, Punty. Only it will 
not be a meeting of abstract qualities with abstract 
qualities, but of Personalities with the one Personahty 
above all other Personahties. Moreover, my faith as a 
Christian teaches me that whereas this meeting of the 
fim'te wth the Infim’te would be of necessity intolerable and 
unfruitful there, m that awful Presence, I shall find Finite 
and Infinite united in the Godhead in the Person of Jesus 
Christ. I shall be there not confronting the Eternal in 
my own merits, or on the strength of my oivn capacity, 
but as I am in Christ Jesus. • 

In this anticipation there is no vagueness, no shirking 
of difficulties by use of conventional phrases. Experience 
is behind this anticipation. I know that even here, in 
spite of all the hindrance of unrealities there has been 
communion between God and myself. His Spirit in me 
has revealed to me the Fatherhood of God in Christ Jesus. 

The Love that passes knowledge, the rest that comes 
from childlike trust, the peace and calm that reign in my 
soul beneath the ruffled billows of earth's fortunes and 
misfortunes — these things arc not hallucinations, but the 
.loftiest heights of my experience, myself at my very best.. 

Just because this communion with God is unconditioned 
by time and space, I have no fear of its being cut off by 
separation from, the body, oc removal from this world. 

I have also the promise resting on the Resurrection that 
this “ I ” will not be a vague, impersonal or unreal being, 
but that whatever of personality attaches to the distinction 
between body and body will be mine, in respect of a 
spiritual body. 

Into the mysteries so suggested I dare not intrude. 
They suggest a communion not only of myself with God', 
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but of myself \vith all who are sharers of this same life in 
God. I seem to see Eternity not as a selfish beatitude, 
but as the commumon of countless hosts, a uorld to which 
all the vast multitude of stdlar bodies will be insigmficant 
in number, an ocean in which each several wave is ht up 
by the eternal Sun, and reflects infinitely its unspeakable 
glory. 
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THE ROUT OF REASOV 


DY 

G K Chesterton 

JfA lY people seem to be wondering*\\bat 'imH become of 
the kumatt soul la atvothcc wotld I am. NNoadenag 
what has become of the human mind m this world I am 
especially wondering what has become of tlic human 
power of reason m this age Hume or Huxley» or an> of 
the rationalists who were really rational, could never 
have kept a straight face m the presence of the preposterous 
confusions of thought that arc now called arguments by 
Sir Arthur Keith or the Bishop of Birmingham It is as 
if the brain itself had broken dowm An inquirer writes 
to the Daily News gravclj asking bow there can be room 
in eternity for all the souls enjojing immortality 
Apparently he has read the great text about ' man 
mansions ” , and supposes they are all limited and num 
bered like Artillery Jlansions or Oierstrand Mansiom 
I do not know how many commodious flats, with kitche: 
and bathroom, he wall permit Ommpotence to erect, befor 
It becomes necessary to announce in the headlines tha 
there is a Housing Problem in Heaven That is the sor 
of philosophical doubt which we are apparently callei 
upon to “ meet ” nowadays The example is extra 
ordinary enough , but I really think it is every bit a 
24 
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intelligent as Bishop Barnes on the Sacrament or Sir Arthur 
Keith on the Soul. 

In the case of Sir Arthur Keith I can pardon a tra- 
ditional atmosphere and an almost sentimental sensibility 
to quaint old-fashioned metaphors, like that of the candle. 
It seems strange at first sight that a man of Sir Arthur 
Keith’s ability and deserved distinction should be duped 
by such a clumsy figure of speech ; but I take it he tras 
attracted to it because of its antiquity. ^Vhatever else 
may be said against Sir Arthur, nobody can accuse him of 
being unduly modern or offensively up-to-date- He 
defends the Danriaiao tnididon because it is a tradition ; 
and a great national tradition. But when Mr. Belloc 
quoted Vialleton against it. Sir Arthur Keith calmly told 
him that there was no such remark in Vialleton at all. 
\Vhereupoa it was discovered, to the wonder of the world, 
that Sir Arthur had (apparent!)) never e\en heard of 
Vialleton’s recent and famous book, and had read nothing 
later than an old tei:t-book. I do not blame him for that j 
I never take the trouble to read the latest literature my- 
self ; but I do not go out of my way to give somebody else 
the He about it. The same romantic taste for lingering 
in the shades of old libraries, which I share with Sir Arthur, 
has doubtless kept him loyal to the parable of the soul as a 
little flame. So he Is measuring eternity, as Alfred 
the Great measured tim^ by candles. Bur even a leading 
scientist might by this time have heard of electricity. 
If we must have material parables, in an age that has lost 
the power of abstract thought, the more modem parable 
would obviously be much the closer of the two. Of 
course, such analogies are inadequate anjhow, as any 
thinker could have seen in the time of Anselm, if not of 
Alfred. 
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BY 

G. K. Ckcstebton 

Many people seem to be wondering*what will becc . 
the human soul in another ^yo^ld. I am ^^on^ 
what has become of the human mind in this world, 
especially wondering what has become of the 1 
power of reason in this age. Hume or Huxley, or a 
the rationalists who were really rational, could 
have kept a straight face in the presence of the prepos 
confusions of thought that are now called argumei 
Sir Arthur Keith or the Bishop of Birmingham. Ii 
if the brain itself had broken down. An inquirer 
to the Daily News gravely asking how there can be 
in eternity for all the souls enjoying immon 
Apparently he has read the great text about “ 
mansions ” ; and supposes they are all limited and 
bered like Artillery Mansions or Overstrand Man 
I do not know how many commodious fiats, inth ki 
and bathroom, he wall permit Omnipotence to erect, 1 
it becomes necessary to announce in the headline! 
there is a Housing Problem in Heaven. That is thi 
of philosophical doubt whidi -we are apparently i 
upon to “ meet ” nowadays. Tlie example is « 
ordinary enough ; but I really think it is ever}' 1 
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nho denied. What troubles me is that the denial is no 
longer rational ; that any rationalist could see that it is 
not rational. Nobody needs a medical man to tell him 
that a dead man is materially as dead as mutton. Nobody 
need believe a medical man, any more than a muffin-man, 
or any other kind of man, upon the totally different meta- 
physical point of whether the abstract principle of energy 
has ceased or been withdrawn. The whole of that question 
of religious belief begins where all this leaves off ; but it 
begins on a clear ground of agnosticism. Sir Arthur’s 
ground is not cleat and it is not agnostic. There was 
exactly the same muddle about the position of the Bishop 
of Birmingham when*he uttered his celebrated howler on 
the subject of the sacramental philosophy. 1 am not here 
dealing with it considered as an attack on my religion. 
I am dealing with it as an attack on everybody’s reason ; 
or rather, as an example of the weakening of the reason, 
so that it cannot even attack. When Bishop Barnes sug- 
gested that chemical investigation might test Transubstan- 
tiation, it was no occasion for the skies to fall, as at a sublime 
blasphemy. It was simply that the solid earth of reason 
and common sense, on which we all walk, gave way under 
us mth a faint crash. It was the human mind that had 
collapsed. 

So far as th.nt goes, it is merely a coincidence that the 
Bishop’s argument was urged against a point of faith, 
which I myself believe to be a fact. The Bishop’s argument 
would be quite as silly, if it were used against something 
that really is a fable. It would be so, for instance, if it 
were an ordinary fairy-tale. Somebody says : “ The 
princess is enchanted under the form of a parrot in a golden 
cage.” The proper answer of the sceptic, according to 
his degree of prudence, is dther Bosh J ” or " There is 
27 
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Asking for them is like asking, as did the Mad Hatter 
or the March Hare, for a drawing of a muchness. But 
there are metaphors and metaphors ; and the candle is a 
very bad metaphor. TTie flame is not the principle of 
life in a candle j it is only some of its elements mixed with 
air and presenting another form to the senses. * But sup- 
pose there were something in a candle that made it jump 
out of the candlestick, dance on the table, run round the 
room and hit a muddle-headed materialist over the head. 
We might then begin to ask what was the principle of 
activity in the candle. If the candle then tumbled doum 
and remained inert as before we might well ask where its 
principle of activity had gone to. 

We should not have the remotest reason, if we were 
rational, for saying that its principle of activity could not 
be active anywhere else. On the electric parallel, for in- 
stance, the same battery might be making a three-legged 
stool dance in the next room. But of course the parallel 
is only a parable. We cannot describe mind in terms of 
matter j if only for the reason that we cannot even per- 
ceive matter except by mind. That was why Huxley, 
in the days when agnostics could think, said that if he had 
to choose benvecn denying mind or matter, he would deny 
matter. Huxley would have said, of course, that he did 
not know whether the soul survived. If you had told him 
that “ a medical man ” could certify that it did not survive 
(as Sir Arthur suggests) he would have enjoyed a very 
hearty laugh. 

What troubles me is not that a very able anthropologist 
doubts immortality, or even that he denies immortality ; 
thousands of men, wise and foolish, have denied or doubted 
it from the beginning of time. Generally, though not 
invariably, it was the wise who doubted and the fools 
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who denied. What troubles me is that the denial is no 
longer rational ; that any rationalist could see that it is 
not rational. Nobody needs a medical man to tell him 
that a dead man is materially as dead as mutton. Nobody 
need believe a medical man, any more than a muffin-man, 
or any other kind of man, upon the totally different meta- 
physical point of whether the abstract principle of energy 
has ceased or been withdrawn. The whole of that question 
of religious belief begins where all this leaves off ; but it 
begins on a clear ground of agnostiasm. Sir Arthur’s 
ground is not clear and it is not agnostic. There was 
exactly the same muddle about the position of the Bishop 
of Birmingham when^he uttered his celebrated howler on 
the subject of the sacramental philosophy. I am not here 
dealing with it considered as an attack on my religion. 
I am dealing with it as an attack on everybody's reason ; 
or rather, as an example of the weakening of the reason, 
so that it cannot even attack. When Bishop Barnes sug- 
gested that chemical investigatioa might test Transubstan- 
nation, it was no occasion for the skies to fall, as at a sublime 
blasphemy. It was simply that the solid earth of reason 
and common sense, on which we all walk, gave way under 
us with a faint crash. It was the human mind that had 
collapsed. 

So far as that goes, it is merely a coincidence that the 
Bishop’s argument was urged a^inst a point of faith, 
w hich I myself believe to be a fact. The Bishop’s argument 
would be quite as silly, if it were used against something 
that really is a fable. It would be so, for instance, if it 
were an ordinary fairy-tale. Somebody says : “ The 

pnncess is enchanted under the form of a parrot in a golden 
cage.” The proper answer of the sceptic, accordmg to 
his degree of prudence, is mther Bosh ! ” or “ There is 
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no proof of that,” or ** You may believe in magic, but I do 
not,” or “ I ha\e no reason to think that a princess can 
turn into a parrot.” All these answers are reasonable in 
their relative degrees. But suppose somebody says, “ I 
will test it ; I wail count all the feathers and find out if 
they look like feathers ; I will show you that it flies like a 
parrot, screams like a parrot, claws and clutches like a 
parrot. . . Even in a fairy'-talc the other man would 
ha\e the sense to say “Well, of course it does, idiot I 
I said she had turned into a parrot; and you are only 
repeating what I said. I think it is you that have turned 
into a parrot.” ^ 

Tliis is no place in which to explain why some of us hold 
that even fairy-tales arc only false or fantastic shadoivs 
throwm by mysterious realities ; and that such a mysterious 
reality can be present, under the appearances of the Sacred 
Elements. I need only say that anybody \yho really 
belietcs it fully understands how some people do nor 
believe it. But whether or no anybody believes it, it i 
absurd to talk of anybody disproving it. All that an; 
analysis could possibly prove is that the appearance 
continue to appear. But it was wc who said, from the \ er 
beginning, that the appearances do continue to appeal 
Our doctrine concerns the metaphysical reality inside al 
appearances , and rational people cither ignore such metr 
physical things altogether, or reason about them on thei 
own metaphysical plane. It is as if a man were to tall 
about digging up a cube root with a spade. As I say, tlii 
old lucid agnostics would have said it was impossibU 
ultimately to define the mind. But they did not find i 
impossible to use the mind ; and that is rapidly becomin! 
the more pressing peril. 

In short, we seem to have fallen to an altogether lowe 
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level of scepticism. Men are endlessly repeating (and 
that repetition is itself a mark of the degeneration) that 
this or that has shaken the foundations of faith. What I 
complain of is that it has shaken the foundations of doubt. 
Jt has altered, and v cry much lowered, the grounds even of 
unbelief. The criticisms sound like the cries of children or 
savages, compared ivith the ivary and well poised con- 
sistency of some of the old masters of negation A Hotten- 
tot might offer to cut open a %vafer and see whether it w as 
a god. A Choctaw might say of a medicme man what is 
quoted above about a medical man There must be some- 
thing very queer and deleterious at work in the world, 
when this unreason saps, as it does sap, the minds of very 
acute and brilliant men, as wdl as those merely receptive. 
1 am not at all disturbed about the future of the Faith; 
but I am disturbed about the future of the doubters, and 
the prospect of such very unphilosophic doubt ; in which 
the very blasphemies have groivn feeble and even stark 
nothmg cannot remain unclouded or unconfused. 
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no proof of that,” or ** You may beltcv e m magic, hut I do 
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level of scepticism. JVIen are endlessly repeating (and 
that repetition is itself a mark of the degeneration) that 
this or that has shaken the foundations of faith What I 
complain of is that it has shaken the foundations of doubt. 
It has altered, and very much lowered, the grounds even of 
unbelief. The criticisms sound like the cries of children or 
savages, compared iWth the wary and well-poised con- 
sistency of some of the old masters of negation. A Hotten- 
tot might offer to cut open a wafer and see whether it was 
a god A Choctaw might say of a medicine man what is 
quoted above about a medical man There must be some- 
thing very queer and deleterious at work m the world, 
when this unreason saps, as it does sap, the minds of very 
acute and brilliant men, as well as those merely receptive. 
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but I am disturbed about the future of the doubters, and 
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truth), but truth laboriously built upon fact, tested by 
observation in Experiment, and capable of verification by 
^shoeve^ wll go to the trouble. 

To assert as true doctrines like the Last Judgment, or 
the existence of Hell, or the sudden creation of the world 
by a personal God (let alone such now generally-abandoned 
and obviously false details as Noah’s Ark, or the Garden 
of Eden, or the Star in the East), is to insult the scientist’s 
idea of Truth, whose worship is an essential 'of whatever 
religion he may have, and should be an essential of any 
high rehgion ; and the same holds good of any similar 
dogmatic assertion abaut personal immortality. 

To proclaim the existence of this on insufficient evidence 
is just as offensive to Truth and the lovers of Truth as to 
deny its existence on insufficient evidence. 

Our possible answers to the question, “ IVhere are the 
Dead ?” of course depend upon the kind of answer we 
give to the greater question of whether we survive death, 
and, if so, in what form. Let us remember that several 
different kwds of answer have been given to this greater 
question. Most primitive peoples, in days before the 
ideas “ body ” and “ mind ” were properly analysed, and 
when mind or spirit was ascribed to every phenomenon of 
Nature, thought that men survive in a pale, shadowy, not 
at all desirable, form of existence. ' 

Life after death, both to the ancient Hebrews and the 
andent Greeks, was a very poor sort of life. Some primi- 
tive peoples imagine that only certain elect men survive, 
while quite a number seek to Improve the condition of the 
dead man in the next world by burying food and imple- 
ments and ornaments with him— «ven by sacrifidng beasts 
of burden and slaves to attend him hereafter. 

Wth this tj'pe of belief, although it for thousands of 
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BY 

Proitssor Julian S Huxley 

The only correct ansucr to the quesuon, “ Where are the 
Dead ? *’ consists, like the question, of four words, “ We 
do not know” Cut man is so made that he is always 
most interested m those things about which he has no 
certain knowledge, and it is reasonable m every age to 
discuss such problems m the light of current tlxought 
But before entering upon my main task, I would like 
to correct one common misapprehension that came to 
light in the letter which started this discussion 
“A J C ” in the Daily Nrofs of May 51, writes of two 
business men he heard talking in the tram, that ” they 
thought It was stupid and unnecessary that any saentist 
should seek to destroy the simple faith of religious minded 
persons by dogmatic statements that could not be proved ” 
I wonder how many people have reflected that every 
day thousands of “dogmatic statements that cannot be 
proved ” are made by “religious minded persons,” which 
wound and injure the faith of the saentist and damage the 
great cause for which he is fighting ? 

For the scientist, if he is a\orth his salt, believes in 
Truth, and not merely truth of logic or so-called truth of 
intention or artistic feeling (which is rather rightness than 
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truth), but truth laboriou^dy built upon fact, tested by 
obser\'ation in Experiment, and capable of \crification by 
whoever will go to the trouble. 

To assert as true doctrines like the Last Judgment, or 
the existence of Hell, or the sudden cre-ation of the world 
by a personal God (let alone such now generally-abandoned 
and ob\iou«ly false details as Noah^s Arfc, or the Garden 
of Eden, or the Star in the East), is to Insult the scientist’s 
idea of Truth, whose worship is an essential of whateter 
religion he may have, and should be an essential of any 
high religion ; and the same holds good of any similar 
dogmatic assertion about personal immorality. 

To proclaim the c-xistence of this on insuIBcient evidence 
is just as offensite to Truth and the lovers of Truth as to 
deny its existence on insufBdent evidence. 

Our possible answers to the question, “Wliere arc the 
Dead !” of course depend upon the kind of answer we 
give to the greater question of whether we survive death, 
and, if 50, in what form. Let us remember that several 
different iinJs of answer have been given to this greater 
question. Jfost primitive peoples, in days before the 
ideas “body” and “mind” were properly analj’scd, .and 
v\hen mind or spirit was ascribed to every phenomenon of 
Nature, thought that men survive in a pale, shadowy, not 
at all desirable, form of existence. • 
life after death, both to the ancient Hebrews and the 
ancient Greeks, was .a very poor sort of life. Some primi- 
tiv c peoples imagine that only certain elect men survdvc, 
while quite a number seek to improve the condition of the 
dead man in the next world by burying food and imple- 
ments and ornaments with him— even by sacrificing beasts 
of burden and slaves to attend him hereafter. 

With this type of belief, although it for thousands of 
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years dominated the minds of the great majority of man- 
kind, and still is common among all backward peoples, we 
need no longer deal to-day. There are three other main 
types of belief. One is that of full personal survival ; 
the second that of total extinction at death ; and the third 
that of the personal spirit being merged in some spiritual 
essence much greater and more comprehensive than 
itself. 

That of personal survival ha^ of course, by far the largest 
number of adherents at present. Votes, however, do not 
count in the search for truth. It is held in some form or 
other by all the great organized religions of the world, and 
also by many new sects and religions, such as Spiritualism. 
A variant of it is to suppose th.nt only a certain number 
of men and women, who have truly disciplined their souls, 
surv'ivc, while the rest fade out, cither ac once or after a 
shorter or longer time. 

What is the evidence on the matter ? Of positive 
evidence (and when I speak of evidence I am talking of 
evidence that would satisfy a man of science) there is none. 
Evidence from scxalled revelation is no evidence in the 
modern sense. Ghosts, if not always the product of 
imagination, are much more likely to be due to some 
as yet unexplained mental phenomenon aldn to telepathy 
or clairvoyance than to survival. 

Finally, there is the “ evidence ” of Spiritualism. I have 
read a good deal of this, and must confess that it leavbs 
me as unmoved as the “evidence” periodically adduced 
by those who believe in the immineiit end of the world. 
Some ninety per cent, is either fraudulent, or childish, or 
both. The remainder testifies to curious faculties in the 
medium, but definite evidence of survival, as opposed to 
interesting manifestations of die subconscious or possibly 
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tdepathy or clairvoyance — that appears to me to be wholly 
lacking. 

The most that can be said is that if survival could be 
proved by other means, a small proportion of the spirituahst 
ewdence would be consonant ivith it. 

On the other hand, the difficulties in accepting personal 
survival are admittedly great. On the one side there are 
physiological difficulties, on the other, those arising from a 
study of evolution The physiological difficulties arise 
from the apparent impossibility of separating mmd and 
matter, soul and body. It used to be said that all the 
actinties of mind uere*dependent upon matter. That is 
quite true — ^vritness the derangement of character that 
overtakes the paaent who recovers from sleepy sickness 
or who is infected with the spirochaete which causes general 
paralysis Witness the effects of alcohol and other drugs , 
the idiocy due to lack of sufficient secretion from the 
thyroid gland ; the deflntte effects on men’s faculties and 
memories of localized injuries to various regions of the 
brain. 

And jet, though it is the truth, it is a one-sided truth. 
The full truth is that, the further we penetrate towards 
an understandmg of the workings of the human orgamsm, 
the more intimate does the mutual dependence of body and 
mind become. On the one hand, the mind (I am using 
mind in its broadest possible sense, to cover the emotional 
and spiritual as well as the intellectual side of our natures) 
— the mind is seen to be dependent not only on the brain, 
but on the whole chemical array of the ductless glands, and 
on the construction and working of the entire body 

On the other, it becomes dearer that living matter 
orgamzed in the form of the human brain and kept in 
healthy life cannot help thinking and feeling — mental and 
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spiritual activity is not something separate, from the 
outside, but n necessary activity of that kind of living 
matter 

In other ivords, the hoiyt ivhich is the ms tenal frame of a 
human being, and the mind, with which he thinks and feels, 
are only two aspects of the single reality, the living human 
individual himself 

If there is this intimate dependence of body on mind 
and mind on body, it is difficult to imagine a mind without 
a body, and especially difficult to imagine a mind surviving 
in all Its personality and individual distinctness vnthout 
the material basis with which ^hat distinctness was 
bound up 

The argument from evolution is of another type It asks 
where the Une is to be drawm If human spints survive, 
why not the souls of the apes from which men descended ? 
And so back, through monkeys and lower mammals, 
reptiles, amphibia, fish, and eveoniolJy to the lowest 
organisms known There is no sharp line in the arumal 
kingdom — why should there be one as regards survival ? 

And It must be acknowledged that, even if we might be 
disposed to grant immortality to an orang utan or a dog, 
It becomes a little ludicrous to do so to a newt or a worm 
or a jellyfish As a matter of fact, precisely this same 
difficulty meets us m our own speaes as regards embryos 
Even if we are prepared to grant that a new born baby, 
in spite of Its limited faculties, has an immortal soul, what 
about a five-months feetus — or the hideous, tailed, in 
human creature that preceded it— or its fish like predecessor 
— or the mere mass of cells first formed by the egg — or the 
structureless microscopic egg itself f And yet each stage 
arises gradually and imperceptibly from the one before 

Because of such difficulties, many moderns believe that 
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total extinction of mind or soul occurs at physical death ; 
and if extinction is a hard saying for the many, tliat is no 
reason it should not be true; at least we can truthfully 
say that the evidence for it is just as strong, or as weak, as 
that for personal survival. 

None the less, it does not seem to be the only or the 
necessary conclusion from the evidence. 

liCt us turn to the analogy (a mere analogy, merely show- 
ing us possibilities, but proving nothing) of electriaty. 
An electric battery is a source of electnc current. The 
current is as dependent on the construction and proper 
working of the battery as the mind on that of the brain 
and body ; and yet the inference that electricity could 
not exist apart from batteries would be quite erroneous. 
It can be generated in various other ways, of which a 
d}'namo and the electnc organs of the torpedo and other 
hsh are familiar examples ; and, apart from such powerful 
manifestations, we know thar every change that occurs in 
matter is accompanied by — indeed, in part is — an electrical 
change. 

There is nothing against the view that intense thought 
and feehng could spring into existence as the result of 
other groupings of the world-stuff than those afforded by 
our brains ; there is nothing against the view (and some- 
thing, on grounds of evolutionary continuity, for it) 
that all changes in reality, in the world-stuff, are necessarily 
accompanied by changes in the mental order of things as 
w ell as by changes in the material order. 

The upholders of personal survival will doubtless say 
that if that is so, there is nothing against a permanently 
surviving spirit-individuality being in some way ^ven off 
at death, as a definite wirdess message is given off by a 
sending apparatus working in a particular way. But 
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(apart from the grave difficulty as to what happens when 
the person at death is ill or feeble or in his second child- 
hood) It must be xcmcmbcred that the wireless message 
only becomes a message again when it comes in contact 
with a new, material structure — the receiver. 

So with our possible spint-emanation It seems im- 
possible to imagine it being more than a potentiality until 
it again gets in contact with a material receiver ; it would 
wander through space as a possibility of thought and 
feeling, but would never think or feel unless again 
“ embodied " in some way. 

The last alternative is to suppose that, just as every 
scrap of material energy, whether liberated by an engine 
or tbe fall of a stone, a volcanic explosion or a steam- 
hammer, is never lost, but returns to the ever-constant 
store of energy which is the source of all physical activity 
in the unlverse-^o spiritual or mental activity is not 
lost, but all of it returns, in some way not yet understood, 
to a store or pool of spiritual reality which is the non- 
material counterpart of energy. 

This is, on the whole, the hypothesis towards which I 
would lean — ^not, I repeal because of any positive evidence 
in its favour, but because it seems to present fewer 
difficulties than the others. 

The idea of personal, individual survival, especially in 
any definite place, does seem to me to be ruled out. Our 
personalities are so based on body that it is really impossible 
to think of survival which would be in any true sense 
personal without a body of sorts. 

And then there is the future, ilan has existed for per- 
haps a million years ; there is every hkelihood of his sur- 
viving, and surviving in numbers greater than to-day, 
for a thousand million years more. This world is getting 
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crowded enough ; but the thought of a next world with a 
population of immortal spirits running into tens of billions 
is not to be seriously faced. Personal Immortality was a 
good deal easier to believe in before geology and astronomy 
had enlarged our time-scale. 

I can think of something being given o5 which would 
bear the same relation to men and women as a wireless 
message to the transmitting apparatus ; but in that case 
“ the dead ” would, so far as one can see, be notliing but 
disturbances of different patterns wandering through the 
universe until cither they were destroyed or came back 
to actuality of conscic)psness by making contact with some- 
thing which could work as a receiving apparatus for mind. 

And I can think of our personalities being lost, blended, 
taken up into some general reservoir of mind and spirit. 
In that case, presumably, the dead would not be anywhere 
in particular, but would become part and parcel of some- 
thing universal and all pervading. Perhaps that umVersal 
reservoir of spirit transcends Space and Time — is it not 
true that wc in our minds can hold in a single mental 
grasp the near and the distant, the present and the past ? 
And if so, the question, “Where are the dead } ” will 
need no answer. 
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THE MEANING OF HEAVEN 


BV 

Dr. Henry Townsend 
(Principal of the Baptist College, Manchester.) 

A STUDENT said to me recently : “ WTiat is wrong with 
the psychologists f '' He had been startled by the answers 
to a questionnaire which sought to elicit the attitude of 
educated people to the future life. Only 19 per cent, of 
the psychologists who were approached expressed their 
belief in immortality against 37 per cent, of the biologists 
and 51 per cent, of the historians. Is there something in 
the work of the psychologist which tends to disintegrate 
his belief in survival after death ? 

In the study of mental processes why does he reach the 
conclusion that there arc thoughts but no thinker, feelings 
but no self that feels, volitions but no personal will ? 
The answer is that he narrows consciousness down to the 
limits of a problem in chemistry. As a scientific worker 
he is entitled to attempt some limitation of his subject ; 
he is not entitled to pronounce on ultimate facts such as 
life, or dismiss the unity and the continuity of the self as 
a fiction. 

The science of anthropology has also been battering at 
the gates of religious authority and has helped to knock 
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tKe bottom, clean out of tlie old ecclesiastical theories of 
human nature. Whether concerning the origin of man or 
the destiny of man the old creeds and articles of religion 
need drastic revision. All anthropologists by no means 
agree %vith Sir Arthur Keith. 

It will be well, howet er, for the Churches to recognize 
that anthropologists and psychologists are offering the 
most serious challenge to the doctrine of the future life 
Nor can the old defences keep these newer sciences at bay* 
We are told that the dead are in the grave ; that their 
dust has returned to the earth, that the flame of their 
life has gone out, • 

The ground of this definite statement regarding the dead 
needs careful examination Sir Arthur KeiA affirms 
it because he concludes that Idind has a matena! basis 
He IS saying nothing new and we might add, straightway, 
that as a scientist he cannot prove it. 

The late T, H Huxley was the father of this modem 
school and said the same thing in his generation. His 
argument was that “ mind is foam thrown up as die result 
of the activity of the brain ” ; that ** mind is a mist which 
rices from the surface of the brain ” ; that “ as the liver 
secretes bile so the brain secretes thought.” 

Thoughts, feelmgs and vohuons are explained as the 
result of chemical changes in the grey cells of the brain. 
Our conscious hfe, so intense in its conflicts, so real in its 
expenence of love, anger, tnamph and defeat, is accounted 
for by the mechames of the nervous sjstem. If this 
theory could be proved^ if it were an inference to which 
human thought at its best consented, there would be no 
self to survive and immortality would be impossible 

In the lecture which onginated this discussion, Sir 
Arthur Keith has laid himself open to cnu6sm which cuts 
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the ground from under lus feet. He concludes that “ the 
actions of the human brain depend on deeply seated 
impulses inherited from a purely ammal ancestry,” and 
these ancient impulses use the human brain as their 
instrument. These impulses are the instincts which are 
essential for the continuity and maintenance of the human 
race. We must ask how these inborn instincts came to 
be, for however strange the claim may seem, the modern 
argument for survival after death begins with the fact 
of these primal instincts, rooted as they are m living 
organisms. 

Consider the sex instinct and the*herd instinct. They 
are selective, and where there is selection there is mind at 
work. If Sir Arthur is held to his argument that mind 
is the product of brain, then these primal instincts should 
have been produced by brain. These instincts reveal 
purposive activity which is inexplicable apart from Mind. 
Even the amceba has its game of life, adapts itself to its 
enviionment and competes successfully. 

How long are modem scientific workers going to linger 
in the old-billiard-ball-kind-of-universe of a discarded 
materialism ? No one can prove that living organisms 
have been evolved from what for lack of a better term ue 
ivill call inorganic matter. Our gzovnng knowledge of 
animal life is leading us a%vay from the mechanistic inter- 
pretation of activity. There is more recognition than ever 
among physiologists of what we will call finalism in the 
life process. 

The question really is, Did the chemical action of the 
brain cells create life I This pushes the inquiry further 
back than Sir Arthur Keith does. The problem of Mind 
is boimd up with the fact of life. And if brain activity 
did not create life is it likdy that braia activity controls 
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the cessation of life ? The life process is controlled by a 
definite end. In the life of man, who is the goal of the 
evolutionary process, does the End which controls him at 
his best in this world demand for him a world beyond ? 

The End which, controls man at his highest is Moral. 
We know that goodness, troth and love are worth living for. 
And such moral realities cannot be explained apart from 
their ultimate source in a Pcreon who is good. If the 
scientist or the philosopher demurs to this statement, and 
tells me that I am taking a leap and claiming objective 
reality for moral values, I answer that I am capable of 
testing my moral esperience. 

I am as entitled to trust my sel{*consciousness of God as 
the controlling End of life as I am to trust my judgment of 
the snn and the moon and the stars. My moral conscious- 
ness is a fact, and convinces me that moral values are not 
disintegrated into dust and ashes. And because moral 
values are conserved I am entitled to believe that personal 
values are conserved. The moral consciousness implies 
and demands both God and the survival of the self. 

The unique moral values of history tvere enshrined 
in the life and teaching of Jesus Christ. The highest 
ethical reality in Hstory is His Personality and the central 
moral quality in Jesus was Love. It is an indisputable 
fact that in fellotvship with Jesus Christ multitudes have 
.achieved a personality in which the inmost reahty is also 
love. I cannot believe that su<h personality perishes. 
It is the verdict of the sanest and noblest religious con- 
sciousness that whosoever believeth in Him does ^oT 
PERISH, but has even now the quality of life which is 
eternal. 

Jloral distinctions will, therefore, have considerable 
bearing on the conditions of the future life. To ignore 
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the ground from under his feet He concludes that “ the 
actions of the human bram depend on deeply seated 
impulses inherited from a purely ammal ancestry,” and 
these ancient impulses use the human bram as their 
instrument These impulses are the instincts which are 
essential for the continuity and maintenance of the human 
race We must ask Jiow these inborn instincts came to 
be, for however strange the claim may seem, the modern 
argument for survival after death begins with the fict 
of these primal instincts, rooted as they are in living 
organisms 

Consider the sex instinct and the«herd instinct They 
are selective, and where there is selection there is mind it 
work If Sir Arthur is held to his argument that mind 
IS the product of bram, then these primal instincts should 
have been produced by brain These instincts reveal 
purposive activity which is inexplicable apart from Mind 
Cven the amoeba has its game of life, adapts itself to its 
environment and competes successfully 

How long are modern saentific workers going to linger 
in the old billiard ball kind-of umverse of a discarded 
materialism ? No one can prove that living orgamsms 
have been evolved from what for lack of a better term we 
will call inorganic matter Our growing knowledge of 
animal life is leading us away from the mechamstic inter 
pretation of activity There is more recognition than e%er 
among physiologists of what we will call finalism m the 
life process 

The question really is. Did the chemical action of the 
bram cells create life ? This pushes the inquiry further 
back than Sir Arthur Keith does The problem of Mind 
is bound up %vith the fact of life And if bram activit) 
did not create hfe is it likely that bram activity controls 
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the cessation of life ? The life process is controlled by a 
definite end. In the life of man, who is the goal of the 
evolutionary process, does the End which controls him at 
his best in this world demand for lum a world beyond ? 

Tire End which controls man at his highest is Moral. 
Wc know that goodness, truth and love are w orth living for. 
And such moral realities cannot be explained apart from 
their ultimate source in a Person who is good. If the 
scientist or the philosopher demurs to this statement, and 
tells me that I am taking a leap and claiming objective 
reality for moral values, I answer that I am capable of 
testing my moral experience. 

I am as entitled to trust my self-consciousness of God as 
the controlling End of life as I am to trust ray judgment of 
the sun and the moon and the stars. My moral conscious- 
ness is a fact, and convinces me that moral values are not 
disintegrated into dust and ashes. And because moral 
values ate conserved I am entitled to believe that personal 
values are cooscrt'cd. The moral consciousness implies 
and demands both God and the survival of the self. 

The unique moral values of history were enshrined 
in the life and tc.aching of Jesus Christ. The highest 
ethical reality in history is His Personality and the central 
moral quality in Jesus wms Love. It is an indisputable 
fact that in fellowship with Jesus Christ multitudes have 
achieved a personality in which the inmost reality is also 
love. I cannot believe that such personality perishes. 
It is the verdict of the sanest and noblest religious con- 
sciousness that whosoever bclicveth in Him docs not 
P tRisii, but has even now' the quality of life which is 
eternal. 

Moral distinctions will, therefore, have considerable 
bearing on the conditions of the future fife. To ignore 
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the ground from under his feet. He concludes that “ the 
actions of the human brain depend on deeply seated 
impulses inhented from a purely ammal ancestry,” and 
these ancient impulses use the human brain as their 
instrument. These impulses are the instincts which are 
essential for the continuity and maintenance of the human 
race. We must ask how these inborn instmcts came to 
be, for however strange the claim may seem, the modern 
argument for survival after death begins with the fact 
of these primal instincts, tooted as they ate in living 
organisms. 

Consider the sex instinct and the*herd instinct. They 
are selective, and where there is selection there is mind at 
uoik. If Sir Arthur is held to his argument that mind 
is the product of brain, then these primal instmcts should 
have been produced by brain. These instincts reveal 
purposive activity which is inexplicable apart from Mind. 
Even the amoeba has its game of life, adapts itself to its 
environment and competes successfully. 

How long are modern scientific workers going to linger 
in the old-billiard-ball-kind-of-univcrse of a discarded 
materialism ? No one can prove that living organisms 
have been evolved from, what for lack of a better term v e 
ivill call inorganic matter. Our grmving knowledge of 
animal life is leading us away from the mechanistic inter- 
pretation of activity. There is more recognition than ever 
among physiologists of what wc will call finalism in the 
life process. 

The question really is. Did the chemical action of the 
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the cessation of life ? The life process is controlled by a 
definite end. In the life of man, who is the goal of the 
evolutionary process, does the End which controls him at 
his best in this world demand for Idnv a world beyond I 

The End which controls man at his highest is Jloral. 
We knowthat goodness, truth and love are worth living for. 
And such moral realities cannot be explained apart from 
their ultimate source in a Person who is good. If the 
scientist or the philosopher demurs to this statement, and 
tells me that I am taking a leap and claiming objective 
reality for moral values, I answer that I am capable of 
testing ray moral experience. 

I am as entitled to trust my self-consciousness of God as 
the controlling End of life as I am to trust my judgment of 
the sun and the moon and the stars. My moral conscious- 
ness is a fact, and convinces me that moral values are sot 
disintegrated into dust and ashes. And because moral 
values are conserved I am entitled to believe that personal 
values are conserved. The moral consciousness implies 
and demands both God and the survival of the self. 

The unique moral values of history were enshrined 
in the life and teaclung of Jesus Christ. The highest 
ethical reality in history is His Personality and the central 
moral quality in Jesus was Love. It is an indisputable 
fact that in fellowship \vith Jesus Christ multitudes have 
achieved a personahty in which the inmost reality is also 
love. I cannot believe that such personality perishes. 
It is the verdict of the sanest and noblest religious con- 
sciousness that whosoever believeth in Him does not 
PERXsii, but has even now the quality of life which is 
eternal. 

Moral distinctions will, therefore, have considerable 
bearing on the conditions of the future life. To ignore 
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these moral distinctions in the discussion of survival is to 
refuse to face the most impressive facts this side of the 
grave. After all, moral facts are more decisive than any- 
thing else in this life. We claim that immortality can 
only be estimated in terms of the quality of life. To pro- 
ject our ideas of Time and Space into the future ivill not 
help us. The dead and living populations of this planet 
create no insoluble protlem- Death is merciful. If 
anyone doubts this let him remember Stvift’s horrible 
picture of endless life in this world. We must not think 
of the future life as endless time, which might easily be 
endless boredom, as Tennyson ha|, expressed it in his 
description of Tithonus. 

And whether xhete will be room for us all in the next 
world is not serious. As James says, the space of one 
imagination in no way Interferes with the space of another. 
At death, moral values as they are enshrined in human 
personality ate naked to the sight of God. What happens 
then i 

Do we slip back into the ocean of Being and lose our- 
selves ? No ! Do we transmigrate into another form of 
earthly existence ? We reply that transmigration, a 
theory which is only kept alive by an oveni helming 
sense of justice, offers no solution. There can be no 
punishment nor reward to the roan who does not remember 
why he is punished or why he is rewarded. Then iihat 
happens 1 We answer that those who have been for God 
and Christ in this world live on and see their Redeemer’s 
Face. This is what we mean by heaven. It is a con- 
tinuous achievement of personality in the presence of God. 

Now I do not say that immortality is an achievement. 
So what happens to the man who has refused to achieic 
the moral values which were possible for him ? Does his 
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life trickle out ? Dante saw multitudes of these souls in 
hell. He says they were never alive; they refused to 
hght foi their life and thdr sdfhood ; they took pan 
neither for God nor His enemies, and the world suffers 
no rumour of them to survive. Personally, I will be no 
dogmatist regarding the ultimate future of the moral 
slacker. Omceming him Jesus speaks of the outer dark- 
ness. He had his opportunity, and with his eyes open he 
chose to sink in the scale. Wc must not allow senti- 
mentality, either wet or dry, to obscure the moral lines 
uhich Jesus drew through life. 

This age has forgptten the fact of moral judgment. 
\Vhat else is there but darkness for the man who has seen 
the light and turned his face from it ? 

I am more concerned over the little diild uho never had 
a decent start in life, who was probably bom drunk into 
the world. I will conclude by saying that there is no 
solution of these staggering inequalities of opportunity 
and achievement, neither in this world nor the next, unless 
It is the solution oi Eternal Ix>ve which judges aright. 
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Titc Uc\ URL SitrrrARD 

Tnr rcsponsjbjlitN of attempting to ansucr this question 
IS great, and I feel it kecnl), for upon the answer so much 
depends War e'spcricnce emphasized how many bcrcaN cd 
people there arc who Hit from book to bool, or from teacher 
to teacher, hoping to find certain proof that their dead 
still li\c and remember them It would be so terrible 
tf an) cltance words of mine should confuse oc hurt tliesc 
seekers ind I do want those who may read tlus article to 
understand that I cannot pretend to gi% c them any greater 
authorii) tlnn m} own simple beliefs 

If tint IS understood, we may as well face the fact that 
in this direct age half ansaaers and loose-thmking can 
ha\c no place I think s>c arc courageous enough to 
suffer r-fther tlnn to hypnotize ourscKcs into accepting 
proofs which our reason questions or denies That is as 
it should be, for if it means that our questions are more 
difficult to answer, it means also that when we arc satisfied 
our belief will be real and enduring 

It IS important to recognize this modern insistence 
on simplicity and frankness, for it helps us to see why so 
many to-day cannot accept the orthodox proofs of ira 
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mortnlity which religious people sometimes infer must 
suffice. But it e\plains something more, and that is the 
tendency to seek evidence of survival by purely intellectual 
methods. Certainly it would be comforting to be able 
to sit down and prove logically that immortality is a definite 
cog in the working of the universe, but it seems to me that 
here we are up against a difficulty, for there comes a time, 

I think, when, having pursued every path of wisdom and 
inquiry, a man comes to the certain knowledge that with 
the intellect he can prove nothing. 

Tliat may sound depressing, but actually it is a discovery 
worth making. It rtiles out one method of approach, 
and it forces him to take a stand with his back against 
some other wall. It forces him, because he cannot shake 
off that deep instinct whicli insists that the dead do not 
die. The belief in their survival is as old as the world 
itself, but when a man has proved the impotence of intellect 
alone, he may begin to understand that we do not believe 
in immortality because wc have proved it, but that we 
try to prove it because we believe in it. Then It is that 
what is known as faith t.'ikcs hold and gives him, not 
certainty, but a sufficiency of hope. 

Perhaps the first stumbling-block to faith is our doubt 
whether there is much to be gained in the sum of things 
by our individual survival. After all, we haven’t made 
such a splendid affair of our own lives that Eternity 
would suffer if wc happen to be snuffed out .altogether. 
But surely Eternity would suffer if lives like Francis of 
Assisi’s ended with death, and wc all know quite simple « 
people of whom it is impossible to beUeve that because 
they arc what we call dead, their lives are finally ended. 

^\'hen we remember these people, whom we loved, and 
the beauty of their lives, when we remember how gallantly 
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proofs which our reason questions or demea That is as 
It should be, for if it means that out questions arc mote 
difficult to answer, it means also that when we arc satisfied 
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on simplicity and frankness, for it helps us to see whj so 
man) to-day cannot accept the orthodox proofs of ira 
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mortality which religious people sometimes infer must 
suffice. But it explains something more, and that is the 
tendency to seek evidence of survival by purely intellectual 
methods. Certainly it would be comforting to be able 
to sit down and prove logically that immortality is a definite 
cog in the working of the universe, but it seems to me that 
here we are up against a difficulty, for there comes a time, 

I think, when, having pursued every path of wisdom and 
inquiry, a man comes to the certain knowledge that with 
the intellect he can prove nothing. 

That may sound depressing, but actually it is a discovery 
worth maUng. It riiles out one method of approach, 
and it forces him to take a stand ivith his back against 
some other tvall. It forces him, because he cannot shake 
oS that deep instinct which insists that the dead do not 
die. The belief in their survival is as old as the world 
itself, but when a man has proved the impotence of intellect 
alone, he may begin to understand that we do not believe 
in immortality because we have proved it, but that we 
try to prove it because we believe in it. Then it is that 
what IS known as faith takes hold and gives him, not 
certainty, but a sufficiency of hope. 

Perhaps the first stumbling-block to faith is our doubt 
whether there is much to be gained in the sum of things 
by our individual survival. After all, we haven’t made 
such, a splendid affair of our own lives that Eternity 
would suffer if we happen to be snuffed out altogether. 
But surely Eternity would suffer if lives like Francis of 
Assisi’s ended with death, and we all know quite simple * 
people of whom it is impossible to believe that because 
they are what we call dead, thmr lives are finally ended. 

When we remember these people^ whom we loved, and 
the beauty of their lives, when we remember how gallantly 
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they passed o\er and the deep peace that came over their 
dear faces as they lay dying and dead, v^c may surely vow 
that somehow, somewhere the dead are in the hands of 
Love What Love represents, no man can say, but if 
wc are able to believe that the power behind the universe 
IS friendly, and I am fortunate enough to have come 
through to that belief, and that ultimately Love is in 
control, surely we can rest at times from our anxious 
qucstiomngs 

And now we come a stage further in our problem 
Where arc the dead i I am not going to pretend that I 
know, but It does seem to me thai^ they are not Iikelj to 
be in surroundings of mere genial amiability 1 believe 
most of us wall desire an opportunity of atoning for wrong 
things which w e hav c done deliberately, but I also believ e, 
so strongly, that at our death wc go somewhere where 
Love permits us to go, to make good perhaps through ages, 
and that ultimately all the Father’s children will be in the 
Father’s house 

If this seems v ague, I cannot help it, and if you tell 
me that it has not answered the problem, I must admit 
at once that it has not I know nothing about the man* 
sions of Heaven, but if you can secure a sure and accurate 
description of them that is doubt-proof, please send it to 
me But, frankly, it seems to me unimportant All 
that matters, to my mind, is that we go on, and that 
through our belief in Love, we may go on without fear 

Whether you can agree with that depends, I suppose, 
on what sort of person you think God is If He is a fierce 
Jehovah, I confess there is little hope , but if He is the God 
of Jesus Christ, then I cannot believe that His mercy 
and loving kindness can ever fail, or that He can ever 
rest until one by one, perhaps through toil and suffering, 
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but ahva)'S in hope, His children ha^e reached the Home 
where He would ha\ e them be 

If God be Jehovah, then I confess that life for me is a 
mockery and even a grim joke But if He be the Fa'^her 
God, then though we may well fear as we set out on the 
last journey, and though we may speculate and doubt 
and worry as to where our loved ones are, jet life is work 
ing towards a purpose — the ultimate triumph and over 
lordship of Love 

And now may I tell jou 6ne expenence which bears on 
the subject ? I remember being at the death bed of a 
man who for many ^ears had professed an aggressive 
agnostiosm — and, by the waj, never take the advice of a 
man who sneers about any high matters Just before he 
died he opened his eyes and looked at his son, who was 
standing by, and said one word, ** Resurgam ” — I shall 
arise again That answered my problem more easily than 
any book I have ever read, or any lecture I have ever 
attended on the question of survival, for I think it would 
have been impossible for that strange man, whose life in 
the opimon of those who watched him had been a good 
deil less than serviceable, to have had thatlook of hope 
in his eyes as he spoke, unless he w as going where Lov e was 

Here I must end I am sorry if my answer has not 
been direct enough, but I can only repeat that in my most 
real moments I feel m my soul thnt the dead are alive and 
in the hands of Love, and that even I, who am only a 
would be Chnstian with a childlike faith, can catch at 
times, as I stand by the death bed of someone I love, the 
echo of the Father’s words, “This daj shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise ” 
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People to-dn) are perpctunlly rediscovering very old 
things That is natural, I suppose, to on epoch of dis 
coaery, though I confess I should be better contented if 
they avould only be humble enough to surmise at least 
that certain ideas ucrc \cry old and not suddenly sprung 
from their own creative brains Thus the discussion on 
evolution wlucli IS as old as the human race, or at any 
rate as old as all recorded history of human reasoning, is 
beginning at last to be created as something wortli handling, 
and not merely a thing to be making \iolent affirmations 
about Again the infinitely old discussion upon the modes 
of human goaernment is becoming popular People no 
longer simply take jt for granted throughout Europe 
that democracy must be the best, and e\en those who 
do tlunk It the best are beginning at long last, to ask 
•\\hat democracy is 

Now among tlie old things thus recently discovered, 
and therefore seemingly novel — novel at least to the more 
backivard brains of Europe — ^is the discussion upon human 
irrrmortality It is fair to smile at those who, coming 
abruptly upon such hoary debates, believe themselves 
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to be pioneers It is fair enough to laugh at such a mixture 
of vanity and ignorance But the laughter leads nowhere 
It IS our business rather to convince error than to 
scorn It 

I should think it probable that this discussion on human 
immortality was the very oldest present among men, 
from the day men, through whatever accident, either lost 
full knowledge or began to discuss what they did not fully 
know For though we have plenty of evidence which 
makes it look as though man had always envisaged a hfe 
of some kmd after death (evidence drawn from prehistoric 
remains and the moae doubtful analogies of primimc 
people), yet m the nature of things there can be no prc 
histone evidence upon the dental of survival You 
enn, dig up ornaments buried with the dead , you cannot 
dig up the sneers of those who said that such ntes were 
futile And as for evidence dratvn from primitive races, 
It IS not wholly satisfactory for two reasons first, that 
among not a few there is little, and imong some, apparently, 
no idea of survival , secondly, that, after all, they ha\ e 
been as long on the earth as we have, and have had plenty 
of time to develop illusions 

But we have very old records of the debate m the shape 
of words wntten down long after the inception of such 
ideas, but clearly stretching back to the begmmng of 
mqmry , and the moment we can fully observe men going 
thoroughly into the affair, we find the two Schools — those 
who accept and those who deny survival — whether among 
the Asiatic philosophers or the Western On the one side 
‘ We do not die but arc changed * On the other ‘ It 
shall be with us as though we were not ” 

Wel4 then thece is nothing new about the arguments 
pro and con , but that does not detract from their 
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impornnce, and I propose here to set out as bnefiy as I 
can what those arguments seem to me to be 

In the first place I am bound, wnting as a Cathohe, 
to define the Catholic position, but of course with this 
proviso, that I do not erpect that position to have influence 
upon those who are not of my communion The Catholic 
believes m the immortality of the human soul (and, for 
that matter, in the very existence of the human soul) on 
Authority He may indeed discover the truth of Immor 
tality by the use of his unaided reason, bat in the mam 
he beheves it because he is told it is true by the voice 
of the Church , which, when it defines any one of the 
comparatively few, but tremendous things which it has 
defined, is for him the voice of God He is more certain of 
this than of anything except his own existence He relies 
upon that Authority as the saintly old Bible Christian 
nurse who brought me up relied upon the literal Authority 
of Jnmes I’s English Bible 

Hiving concluded by the use of observation and reason 
that the Church has this supreme power and right to 
teach, I accept uhat she teaches and trust her more than 
I do the evidence of my senses Whether I can tmagine 
the thing believed or not is to me of no intellectual conse 
quence at all 

But, I repeat, no one who is not a Cathohe can be 
expected even to consider that position If I am arguing 
whether an outline seen from far ofi at sea is a cloud or 
an island, I must not argue from the map if the man mth 
whom I am arguing begins by telhng me that he thinhs 
the map has been, made up out at «imehody s head and that, 
therefore he uill not accept its evidence I might add, 
before leaving this pomt, that we Cathobes believe our 
authority to be Divine from observation and reaeon, 
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because it fits m uith every other thing that knou, 
while others reject what does not fit in with some pre 
concei\ed theory on cause and effect 
It IS the old opposition between the Catholic attitude of 
Faith based upon Reason and the anti-Cathobc attitude of 
Reason based upon Faith For our opponents — especially 
the scientific sceptics — ^must admit (i! they closelj 
analj'ze their own position) that their supposed certitudes 
are arnved at by the use of Reason based upon Faith 
a blind faith in their particular Philosophy of cause and 
effect 

But to press this rgost interesting point would be to 
enter into the whole dialogue between the Catholic and 
non Catholic posiuon and I am here dealing -with a much 
more parfreufar maffer 

What ate the general arguments for and against the 
survival of bodily death by human personality f 
We must begin by observing that the arguments against 
such survival are very strong 
I say nothing about the supposed argument from our 
new knowledge of the human frame Any clear thinker 
can see that no amount of further accumulated detail m 
phj'sical observation can add to the oven\ helming physical 
fact apparent to all ignorant or learned, that when the 
body IS dead it is dead No new speaalized knowledge on 
the brain for instance, can tell us more than men haae 
’w ays known to wat, that * if the brains are out the man 
dead Let us discard sudi irrelevant stuff and turn to 
the real arguments 

St Thomas Aquinas, as was his wont in dealing ivith 
these awful matters, has summed up in tlie tersest and 
most pregnant form the three mam groups of arguments 
which all men naturally entertain, and upon which the 
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deniers of immortality continually rely (you will find them 
in the Sixth Article of the Seventh-fifth Question of the 
Summa). I will give them here, not in his order, but 
in the order in which th^ appeal most to my con- 
temporaries. 

First, there is the undoubted truth that the soul exists 
in thinking. Now we think wholly under physical con- 
ditions. We cannot think without physical images in our 
minds j we receive all the food for thought through our 
senses. When, therefore, wc-aie no longer in a position 
to do this, when physical conditions have ceased, thinking 
ceases ; and, supposing a permanent cessation, the soul is 
not. 

Next, whatever came out of nothingness, may return to 
notliingness. Modern men do not put it that way but 
they continually use the argument m another form. Our 
consciousness came out of unconsciousness. It “ de- 
veloped ” (as we say in modem language) out of an un- 
conscious condition. Therefore, it should reasonably return 
to that condition, or at least there would seem to be no 
reason why it should not. 

But the third argument (which is the first in St. Thomas’s 
order) is that which appeals most strongly to my contem- 
poraries, I think, and this is, that things of a like origin 
and a like mode of action have presumably a like end. 
Our generation, our maintenance of life, are on the same 
model as those of the vegetable or the beast, or any other 
living thing. They grow old and decay, and so do wc. 
They disintegrate to exist no longer ; so shall we. And 
he quotes those peaverful Scriptural words: “Man 
has nothing more than the beast . . . the death of* 
man and beast is one, and the condition of both is 
equal.” 
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' To these arguments the great philosopher adds elsewhere 
another which I for myself find to be of most powerful 
effect, though it is not in tune with the language of to-day. 
He points out that a thing is what h is on account of a 
union between matter and form. Thus a vase is what it is 
not because of its material, clay, but because of its material 
having had added to it a certain character of shape, 
content, etc. ; its form makes it a vase. Destroy the union 
of matter and form and the vase disappears. Crush it to 
powder and it is a vase no more. But the soul is the form 
of the body. K man is what he is by his chatactet *. his 
thoughts, his inward •dtsposidon, and all that makes a 
selfwout oi his mere fiesh. Become a corpse, the form 
has disappeared ; of that material, fiesh, the essential to 
making of it a man exists no more. 

This is the argument on which Mr. Shaw relied in his 
example of the Brick In a recent letter. 

Now what are the counter arguments ? 

In the first place, emphasize this — that vrithout faith 
not one of them is conclusive in all men’s eyes. They ate 
converging. They create an increasing probability. They 
do not establish certainty for all men. 

Before dealing wth them, it is well to brush aside the 
commoner kinds of support. Thus the idea that a belief 
in immortality is a consolation, though perhaps an indica- 
tion of truth, is worthless for intellectual conviction. 
To trust in ** consolations ” alone is as base intellectually 
as taking drugs and as worthless. It would be a consola- 
tion to an embarrassed man to foster the illusion that he 
was about to inherit a fortune, but he does well to 
avoid such self-deception. Moreover, the popular con- 
ception ihaf survival JieccssariJ/ involves happiness 
is intellectually negligible. Regarded in itself, apart 
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from other considerations, it may be happy, unhappy, 
or neither. 

No, the strong arguments are of another kind, and for 
my part, though I wd] hardly affirm it (for no one can judge 
himself apart from his own experience), 1 should imagine 
that they would suffice to establish my judgment, even 
without that altogether stronger foundation, accepted 
doctrine. 

The first is the nature of man, which we all feel ourselves, 
which we all observe in others and from which we cannot 
get away. He is not on the scale of this earth. He is 
paradoxically at once lower and higher than what is around 
him. He is also, or can be also, worse and better, and 
that in a different mode from what is around him. 

All philosophies (it Is the universal burden of Pascal, 
among a host of profound thinkers) are founded upon 
either the misery of man or his greatness— or, indeed, in 
the case of one philosophy (but only of one, the Christian), 
upon the reconciliation of that greatness and that misery. 
Start out svith a conviction of man’s greatness, not neces- 
sanly subject to misery on this earth, and sooner or later 
you >vill find that you are deceiving yourself. Facts are 
against you. Start out with his miserable subjection, 
denying his super-mundane greatness, and you wll find the 
same. He is not a beast yet he suffers here not only more, 
but more radically than the beasts. He is not here beati- 
fied, yet he feels capable of complete felicity. On that I 
think we are all agreed. 

Noiv if this nature of man, irith the moral sense for 
its most active expression, is of such a sort, how can 
you fit it in with man as nothing but an animal on this 
earth i 

By tvhichever facet you look at it, other by the com- 
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monest facet of remedy for in|ast!ce, or by that which used 
to be a common aspect a generation ago, of reward and 
punishment for good and evil deeds, or by considering the 
magnitude of your subject— and there are hundreds of 
other angles — you come back to the truth that man is not 
here in his element. 

The second strong argument, which converges upon this 
first is the argument from personality ; conscious intelligent 
personality. That quality in man by which he is not only 
conscious, hut can stand outside his own consciousness, 
compare ideas, and deal with conceptions not subject to 
space and time. • 

Now we knorv that personality is more than non- 
personality. The greater docs not come out of the lesser 
save by addition. You cannot get a quart out of a pint 
bottle. Only Personality udll produce personality, some- 
thing more personal, perhaps, but not less. Admitting 
personality in man, personality is behind the universe. 
The process of the universe has a meaning, the end of 
man becomes rational. But if his end is upon this earth, 
that end is not rational in the ultimate sense of the nord 
“rational.” It docs not complete his being. It leaves 
not only loose ends, but loose ends of infinitely greater 
import than the woven strands which build up his earthly 
life. 

That is how I see the affair. I admit I am handicapped 
in putting it abstractedly, because I accept it, not as an 
abstraction but as part of a Divine philosophy uherein 
all is at accord. 1 feel, under the effect of the Faith, not 
only with emotion, but by the process of all my being and 
especially uitli the lucid co^tatxvc part of myself, two 
great quotations, centuries old, often recited triumphantly 
in song; %^ith these I will end. 
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It IS Sir Arthur Keith’s dogmatism that one may criticize 
He IS speaking dogmatically for the whole human race, 
and It IS, quite obviously, impossible for him to do so 
His work m his own sphere has been thorough, patient, 
and courageous, but it is a limited sphere, and his pet 
sonality also is limited His utterance as to the agree 
ment between scientists and doctors on these points is 
quite obviously false , scientists and doctors are quite 
certainly not agreed, and when one has the opportumty 
to talk with any one of them one finds that their views 
are directed much more by their own individual personality 
than by their pow ers of reasoning orobservation 

For instance, I myself had, a week or tw-o ago, dinner 
with one of the greatest brain surgeons in the world A 
man of fifty, he has had a vast experience, is quite wthout 
sentimentality or any kind of religious fanaucism, and 
he told me that after many years of work on the brain he 
had come to an exactly opposite opinion from Sir Arthur 
Keith 

The more he worked on the bram the more he realized 
that It was nothing but a telephone board obeying orders 
from some further force or power, and that, in his opinion, 
doctors and scientists were as far from the begmmngs of 
knowledge of this force as they had ever been 

This IS perhaps a platitude, but I am writing this article 
from my own point of view , that is, on behalf of the plain 
man, who is colossally ignorant, persistently inquisitive and 
eagerly aware of the mystery of life We plain men, m 
England at least, have had a vile education At school 
we learnt almost nothing, and since we have grown up life 
has been so full, so busy and so deeply involved that we 
have had no time to acqmre real knowledge We listen 
to the scientists and doctors who, every once and again, 
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try to put things into simple terms for us, we read books 
that are made simple and short for our benefit, we listen 
to pronouncements, we pick up what we can. 

Our interest in spiritual affairs is as strong as ever it 
was ; we feel, many of us, that it is pressing in upon us 
all the time, whether we wish it or no. For some of us, 
as we grow older, this interest in spiritual things becomes 
the most important element in our lives ; for many of 
us, of course, this is not so, and I am definitely not writing 
for them. But for those of us to whom this is an in- 
creasing preoccupation very little real guidance and help 
is oSeied. ^ 

Once upon a time definite dogmas gave, apparently, 
complete reassurance to such men as ourselves. For many 
of us that time is past; we watch with a kind of envy 
•those lucky ones who arc still comforted and reassured by 
the dogmas of a final creed. For those of us who are 
not reassured — and I say this >nth nothing but apprecist- 
tion for the many splendid and self-sacrificing ministers of 
different churches — the declarations of these churches 
take too much for granted, they beg the question for us 
every time. 

We cannot include ourselves in the company of those 
who arc convinced of immortality, and we most certainly 
cannot follow the positive assertions of a materialist like 
Sir Arthur Keith. 

All we can say, whether it be to the Bishop of Birming- 
ham or to the Bishop of Oxford, or to Sir Oliver Lodge, 
or to any other leader of a rehgious school of thought, is : 
" You are fortunate to be so sure ; we envy you your good 
fortune.” 

It may be, as has been said, that we shall find after 
ph^-sical death that what tnaa has believed on this earth, 
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that he is aftenvards given for truth ; that would be 
perhaps a happy and just consummation. But in the state 
of mind that is ours, most honestly striving as we do for 
truth, what is there that we can feel for certainty ? 

Edward Carpenter has said somewhere that the two 
experiences of our earthly life that are more than three 
dimensional are love and death, and that great saying, as I 
think it, does lead us somewhere We are ivilling, in our 
modesty, to agree with Sir Arthur Keith that we are 
nothing but a little chemical substance created materially, 
ending materially, but this belief is for ever contradicted 
by our personal experience. Not w|h all of us, of course. 
I have two great fnends who are convinced, just as Sir 
Arthur Keith has been convinced. But one’s history is 
individual, you cannot deny the emotions that you are 
given because others have not felt those emotions, and 
when yon have found that many beside yourself have had 
exactly similar experiences you are forced to agree that 
some element that is not material seems to intermingle 
constantly with human life. 

Suppose that to-night it were defimtely proved to me 
bejond shadow of doubt that Sir Arthur Keith’s words 
•were true, even then I should not believe it. Nothing can 
rob me of my conviction, always increasing, that at certain 
moments of my life, encounters wnth death, the love of 
one or tivo persons, experiences of beauty in poetry, in 
music, in landscape, in conduct, I have passed into regions 
that are not matenal and physical. 

I perceive further, although I am hampered here by 
my desperately limited education, that the laws and won- 
ders of the universe are so amazing that no conjecture, 
no magic, no wonder of nltimate experience is impossible. 

In Messrs. Benn’s sixpenny series there have recently 
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been pubbshed two little books, one on the Stellar System, 
one on the Atom The statements m them must be 
child 5 play to Sir Arthur Keith, nevertheless I challenge 
him to read them and not to bow his head before his own 
limitless Ignorance 

It IS true that one reads these httle books and sinks 
in contemplation of these vastnesses mto mfimte insigm 
ficance I have only to rise in an aeroplane above London 
streets and to look down upon that little strugghng mass 
of ant like figures and again I feel the mfimte insigmficance 
of the human being 

And then, thus locking, I realize that in every single 
one of those tmy midgets every impulse of wonder and 
splendour and contact ivith mfimte horizons is working 
Out of such a midget there have proceeded the spiritual 
greatness of Hamlet, the magmficence of the Fifth Sjm 
phony, the glorious simpbaty of St Francis, the visions 
of Dante, the almost divine strength of Michael Angelo 

But I can go further than this Were I to know all, 
I would find in any single human being, no matter from 
where he might have come, enough courage under supreme 
difficulty, suffiaent unselfishness against the pressure of 
unceasing egotism, enough aspiration held too stoutly 
against every material temptation, to prove to me that 
Sir Anhur Keith’s words entirely fail to cover the ground 
of our experience 

Facts such as those which trouble jour correspondent, 
A J C , as to where all the dead go surely need not disturb 
us WTiatcver form of survival human personality may 
assume after death it wall not be, wc may be sure, under 
our present earthly conditions The dtscov cnes of saence 
have already shown us, as facts, wonders that would only a 
few years ago have seemed miracles Time is moving 
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baclnvards as well as forwards , there is no bmit, it seems, 
to the increasing horizons of the universe 
With our little knowledge we are driven back to the 
truth of our oivn deeper cxpencnces Life, as Wilham 
James said in The Varieties of Rehgious Experience,” 
seems to us like a fight, as though something were being 
definitely won or lost by our spiritual success or failure 
It IS the only explanation that covers all the ground, and 
if we look back upon the top moments of our own ex 
perience surely most of us must agree that once and again, 
in love, in death, in perception of beauty, in deep moral 
struggles, we have reahzed a contact with worlds that 
are not material and cannot, it seems to us, be determined 
by physical death 
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THE DEAD ARE ALIVE 

BY 

The Rev. R. J. Campbeli., M.A., D.D. 

• 

The conespondent (A J. C) who recently addressed a 
letter to the Datly Nevs under the above title asks a 
question of such vital importance, not only to the individual, 
but to the ^clUbeing of human society even in this world, 
that it ought to be frankly and seriously faced. 

He desires an answer, and I propose to give him mine, 
but before doing so it is necessary to address myself to 
some points in his letter whose cluddation may help to 
clear the ground for an approach to the major issue. 

First, A. J. C. appears to be conscious of the difficulty 
of realiiing that what he describes as the countless billions 
of human beings who have lived their little lives on this 
earth during the past half-million years or so and suc- 
cessively passed out of it are still alive somewhere. “ Every 
time a human being dies he drops into that abyss of numbers 
— almost too deep for thought. What happens to the poor 
bemldered soul ? Where is the place of the little child 
in that universe of the dead ? Where and in what manner 
13 the eternal army assembled and disposed ? ” 

A. J. C. is not the only pereon who reasons thus. One 
13 constantly coming across tliis way of stating what many 
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baclnVg ^ perplexing problem But, taking it at 

^°^^^more than its superfiaal significance — I mean assuming 
or the moment the provisional validity of sense perception 
— IS not the universe big enough to accommodate all the 
life It has yet produced ? A celebrated essayist of the 
last century, John Foster, once computed that all the men, 
%vomen and children of all the generations that have ever 
existed since human history began on this planet could 
if still alive stand bolt upright in Yorkshire and yet leave 
room for more This sounds ihcredible, but is sufficiently 
near the truth to illustrate the disproportion between 
mankind considered as a total entity and the vastness of 
the world of worlds wherein he dwells 
When we remember the speed at which hght travels 
and try, however vainly, to imagine what a hght year 
means and to understand what astronomers tell us, that 
It takes an enormous number of these hght years for a ray 
to reach us from some of the more distant stars, we need 
hardly waste time in discussing matters of relative cubic 
capaaty There is room enough for us all without entenng 
into speculative arguments about the fourth dimension 
Even so, however, we are compelled to think at times 
in terms of other planes of reality , we cannot escape doing 
so The more closely we scrutinize this world of appear 
ances the less self sufficient is it perceived to be “ Things 
wluch are seen are not made out of things which do appear ’ 
As Professor J Arthur Thomson says we have, after ah, 
only a pinhole view of the universe And H G Wells, 
of all people in the world, wntes >vitK true inspiration when 
he makes one of his characters sty, in “ Men Like Gods, 
that the umverse revealed to our senses is “ but one of 
countless umverses that move together in tune, that he 
ugunx!>\ amt amtrJian, Wes: "fet 'nnrves ah u HmOf. 
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And all of tiiem are as notlung in the endless multit two 
of systems and dimensions that surround them.” 

But perhaps it is the thought of this very thing that 
principally troubles A. J. C. Man, seems so puny in 
presence of the immensities of the universal order. What 
can a poor little child dying in hospital of an incurable 
disease matter to the tremendous and overwhelming 
interplay of cosmic forces ? Who cares what he sufEers ; 
and when his little flicker of life is extinguished, can we 
readily believe in the possibility that it w'ill burn more 
brightly in another sphere i 
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to the behaviour of one of the frailest orgamsms 
rSiiat hve in and sail on the sea 

This little creature has a membranous shell that could 
be crushed by a touch , but at the approach of a storm it 
bunes itself deep in the bosom of the ocean, the waters 
of which are at once its protection and sustenance 

So is it with the soul of man in relation to the all 
encompassing, all sustaimng reality wherein we live and 
move and have out being Everything must be 
immediately and equally present to the mind of God, for 
God IS the very ground of its existence 
This is not a begging of the queexton under discussion 
Assuming that the eternal reality in which we are immersed, 
and which is the source of the entire cosmic process, in 
eluding ourselves, has mind and purpose at all, there need 
be no difficulty whatever in believing that that mind and 
purpose are as definitely and minutely capable of ordenng 
what happens to the meanest flower that blows as of shaping 
the course of Arcturus and building up Onon The m 
finitely great is not one whit more marvellous m organiza 
tion than the infimtely small 

A J C does not ask about God It is the hope of per- 
sonal immortality that he dwells upon , and herein is the 
weakness of his plea He blames the clergy for the fewness 
and vagueness of their allusions to this important subject 
He IS right about the fact, but the culpability does not rest 
avith the clergy alone The truth is that the reaction from 
the other worldism of the earlier half of last century has 
gone too far It was quite justified at the time, for a 
selfish type of Christian belief had come to occupy the 
foreground of interest among Churchgoers, a type that 
neglected social justice and concentrated on the preparation 
of the soul for a blissful life beyond the grave In conse- 
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quence, a3 Dean Inge points out, we have for the last two 
generations or more been doing the opposite ; we have been 
placing the emphasis on the duty of making hfe more 
livable in this world and saying little or nothing about 
the world to come. 

The Dean says that a worldng-class audience listens 
with marked impatience to any appeal to its sympathies 
which makes reference to belief in personal survival after 
death ; the wrorking man promptly concludes that he is 
being cheated of his due in* this world by being offered a 
cheque on a bank whose solvency he greatly doubts, the 
bank of heaven. If the Dean had said that all other classes 
in the community are equally sceptical of the solvency 
of that bank he ^70uld not have exaggerated. 

The clergy are no more to blame for this than other 
people } it is the spirit of the age. A. J. C.*s letter is 
symptomatic of a change of feeling, a change to be greatly 
welcomed. People arc now be^nning to ask whether there 
is any reliable evidence that the soul survives the death of 
the ^dy. They arc coming to realize anew that this is 
a far more momentous question than any that is concerned 
with material values alone. 


The ctudencc exists and is accessible on two different 
levels. Tlie one is that of scientifically demonstrated 
fact, and the other and higher is that of spiritual experience. 
Tlie former is not easily obtained ; it has to be sought 
among the baffling and elusive phenomena which constitute 
the subject-matter of Psydiical Research. I do not say 
of Spiritualism, for I have little first-hand acquaintance 
with Spiritualism and would prefer not to rely upon its 
claims as a cult. I have not the smallest desire to impugn 
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the testimony of Spiritualists as a body , they are probably 
no worse and no better than other people , but it seems to 
me that they are insuffiaently cntical of the data on 
which they base their assurance that they are in touch with 
the dead Psychical Research is on a different footing , 
It IS concerned with facts and facts only, whether they 
support the hypothesis of survival or not 

I have been a member of the Psychical Research Society 
for more than thirty years ivithout attending any of its 
regular meetings, my object* in belonging to it being 
primarily that of obtaining the Proceedings and studying 
them month by month , and I here solemnly affirm that 
I believe the case for survival is proved Nine tenths of 
the supernormal phenomena which point m this direction 
may be othenvise explained— -perhaps ninety mne hue 
dredths But there is a residuum which cannot be other 
\nse explained I believe that communication betiveen 
the living and the scxallcd dead does occasionally take 
place 

The Soaety as such has not committed itself to this 
view, but many of its most distinguished members have 
done so A Society which has included among its Presi 
dents such men of eminence as the present Earl of Balfou^ 
the late Sir William Crookes, Sir Ohver I^dge, and Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray has to be treated with respect, and 
if Its methods seem too slow and cautious for some of its 
adherents this is a fault on the nght side 

Men of fhe high scientific reputation of Sir William 
Crookes and Sir Ohver Lodge cannot be regarded as either 
fools or liars, and when these men tell us that they are 
convinced by the sheer force of evidence that the soul 
survives death, neither Sir Arthur Keith nor anyone else 
has the right to deny that evidence wthout examining it 
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BY 

Professor H T Spooner 

The statement of Sir Arthur Keith, that there is no survival 
after death of the spint or soul, wall most surely and most 
unhappily tend to affect the feelings, the faith, and the 
most sacred beliefs of countless people 
But such a dogmatic statement relating to that im 
perishable adjunct of the mind, even from such a great 
anatomical authority, mil certainly be challenged, par 
ticularly by orthodox believers who have correlated 
what science philosophy and theology can teach to support 
the faith that is in them , and such believers in a death 
surviving consciousness will surely be tempted to quote 
the immortal Bard 

7heTe are more things tn heaven and earth, Horatto, 
7ban are dreamt of tn your philosophy 

Sir Arthur’s reference to the flame of a burning candle 
was not a particularly happy one, in the light of the 
doctrine of energy, as when the flame (the manifest spirit 
of the burmng candle) becomes extinct, its heat being 
imperishable, it may igmte a new flame, in accordance 
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with the explanation given by the great physicist 
Helmholtz : 

“ The flame, even, which, of all processes in inanimate 
Nature, is the closest type of life, may become extinct, 
but the heat which it produces continues to exist — in- 
destructible, imperishable, as an invisible motion, now 
agitating the molecules of ponderable matter, and then 
radiating into boundless space as the vibration of an 
ether. Even there it retains the diaracteristic peculiarities 
of its origin, and it revealsrits history to the inquirer who 
q^uestions it by the spectroscope. United afresh, these 
rays may ignite a neiy flame, and thus, as it were, acquire 
a new bodily existence.” 

Now science is exact, regular, arranged knowledge j 
and it has been truly said that “ the man of science ought 
to go on honestly, patiently, diffidently, observing and 
storing up his observations, and carrying Jus reasonings 
unflinchingly to their legitimate conclusions, convinced 
that it would be treason to the majesty at once of science 
and of religion if he sought to help either by swerving 
ever so little from the straight rule of truth.” 

But if science cannot prove that the impalpable entity 
we call the soul is present in the mortal body, it cannot, 
I submit, disprove or deny the existence in man of a 
death-surviving soul or consciousness. The normal con- 
sciousness, the mind, is known to be perishable, and there- 
fore separate from its imperishable adjunct, the psychical 
consciousness, the soul. It is true we die to those around 
us when the bodily frame, which alone is the instrument 
of communion with them, ceases to be an instrument, by 
the absence of the mind which it obeyed. And it is believ- 
able that “ though the body moulders into earth, that 
spirit which is of purer origin returns to its purer source.” 
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Indeed, from the dawn of history there has been an 
innate belief m the immortality of the soul, and this belief 
has at times been revealed in striking words. Cicero, 
for example, said ; " Whatever that be which thinks, 
which understands, which xvills, which acts, it is something 
celestial and divine , and upon that account, must neces- 
sarily be eternal ” 

Rousseau was equally emphatic when he said ; “ Not 
all the subtiltics of metaphysics can make me doubt a 
moment of the immortality of the soul, and of a beneficent 
Providence. I feel it, I believe it, I desire it, I hope it, 
and ivill defend it to my last breath*’ 

In fact, deep in the hearts of most people is a feeling 
of reverence for the Supreme Being, and it should be 
satisfactory to all true Christians that this reverence is 
often the most profound in the world’s greatest thinkers 
and scientists The immortal Newton, the greatest glory 
of the human race, was a notable Biblical student, and his 
theological WTiiings included four letters containing argu- 
ments in proof of a Deity. And the illustrious Humphry 
Davy recorded his religious belief in the followmg words : 

“ I envy not quality of the mind or intellect in others j 
not genius, power, wit, or fancy j but if I could choose 
what would be most delightful, and I believe most useful 
to me, I should prefer a firm religious belief to every other 
blessing ; for it makes life a discipline of goodness, creates 
new hopes, when all earthly hopes vamsh ; and throws 
over the decay, the destruction of existence, the most 
gorgeous of all lights ; awakens life even in death, and 
from corruption and decay calls up beauty and divinity ; 
makes an instrument of torture and of shame the ladder 
of ascent to paradise ; and far above all combinations of 
earthly hopes, calls up the most delightful visions of plains 
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of amaranths, the garden of the blest, the security of ever 
lasting joys, t\here the sensualist and the sceptic view only 
gloom, decay, annihilation, and despair” 

Those who have studied the life and epoch making 
labours of Swedenborg cannot fail to place him among the 
greatest ornaments of mankind , and I have often wondered 
vhy It IS that we do not hear more about his teachings 
that i^ere so fundamental in many respects The son of 
a bishop, he became great in science and philosophy, 
and still greater in thcdlogy His investigations and 
labours covered a field of such an extraordmary extent 
that he could be safely regarded as a cosmologist, engmeer, 
philosopher, poet, politiaan, seer, and theologian 

Indeed, I ha^e more than once called attention to his 
claims to be regarded as the ideal of what correlation can 
do in giving a man mastery m the realms of philosophy 
And It IS safe to suggest that the world has never seen a 
theologian armed with such a profound knowledge of the 
mechamsm of man’s body and mmd for dealing with 
questions rdating to his soul, smee Swedenborg’s remark 
able anatomical investigations, speculations and antici 
pations embraced the spinal cord, the ductless glands, the 
motion of brain, and the cerebral cortex as the seat of 
psychical activity 

His own Mew of what is necessary for a true philosophy 
of nature is stated by hun m his ** Prmcipia ” to be, 
experience geometry and reason, and if we examine his 
numerous works we are amazed at the breadth of his 
experience, at his grasp of Nature s problems, and at the 
profundity of his reasonings Therefore I cannot refrain 
from bneSy quoting his beliefs as to the immortality of the 
Soul 

“ Whoever nghtly considers the subject may be aware 
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that the body docs not think, by reason that it is matenal , 
but the sou! does think, by reason that it is spintual The 
soul of man, respecting the immortality of which so much 
has been written, is his spirit, for this is immortal as 
to everything that belongs to it , and this it is that thinks 
in the body ’ 

“ What is Life but the commencement, formation and 
preparation of the soul for a state m which it is to live 
for ever after the body dies ? And what this formation 
and preparation, but the meaAs by which the soul shall 
continually stnve to form and bend the body to its like- 
ness , and ne\er suffer the latter twreverse the order, or 
to form and model the soul ” 

It IS true that there have always been sceptics and 
schismatics and also unbelievers m the existence of a God, 
people who have quite honestly become atheists , and that 
some of these, with increased know ledge have renounced 
their disbelief and become devout Chnstians The Ulus 
tnous Francis Bacon quaintly said of atheism 

I had rather believe all the fables in the Legend, 
and the Talmud, and the Alcoran than that this universal 
frame is without a mind , and therefore, God never 
ivrought miracles to convince atheism, because His ordi 
nary works convince it It is true that a little philosophy 
xnclineth roan’s mind to atheism, but depth in philosophy 
bnngeth men’s mmds about to religion , for while the mind 
of man looketh upon second causes scathered, it may 
sometimes rest in them and go no further , but when 
It beholdeth the chain of them confederate and linked 
together, it must needs fly to providence and Deity, 
na) , even that school whidi is most accused of atheism 
doth most demonstrate religion, that is, the school of 
Leucippus Democritus, and Epicurus The causes 
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of atheism are divisions in religion, if there be many ; 
for any one main division addeth zeal to both sides, but 
many divisions introduce atheism.** 

As to the destruction of the simple faith of religious- 
minded persons, which would rob them of everything 
that reason and religion can supply to make this life a 
blessing, well may A. J. C. he concerned ; as, apart from 
the grievous loss of the consolations of religion, due to a 
disbelief in an after existence, there is a real danger of an 
increase in crime and a growth of evil in all countries in 
which atheism, or even agnosticism, prevails ^ 

Indeed, in this connection, the views of Dr. Maurice de 
Fleurj’, as expressed in his notable work, “Medicine and 
the Mind,” call for attention: “We must not leave out 
of consideration the evolution of the reUgious idea, which 
we have discarded as useless and unfounded, while the 
English, notmthstanding the multiplicity of their sects, 
have always been of one mind In endeavouring to root the 
religious sentiment in the mind of childhood. I belie\e 
in the efficacy of belief in a just God, and hope in a future 
life for the culture of simple minds. There is no system 
of morals more thorough or more profoundly human than 
the Catholic morality, and I find it difficult to conceive 
how any other ventures to attempt rivalry with one which 
has the justice of God for its basis and eternity for its 
sanction.” 

Many ivill agree, on the whol^ with these views, and 
believe that if there w ere no God one would have to be 
invented. 

Those of us who have come under the spell of great 
divines know how the faith and hope within us can be 
stirred by their sublime eloquence, and fervent prayers ; 
but such ministers are as impotent to explain, as men of 
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science are, -when it comes to details as to Paradise and 
the mighty hosts of the dead. The fact is, of course, a 
veil impenetrable hangs before these eternal mysteries — 
the riddle of the ages. It has been ordained that such 
enigmas shall remain unsolved ; and «e should heed Dr. 
Johnson’s dictum — “ Ihe good and evil things of eternity 
are too ponderous for the mind, it sinks under them in 
passive helplessness, and it should be content nith calm 
belief and humble adoration ” 

There are good reasons for hcHeving that the triumphs 
and marvels of modem science in wireless telegraphy, 
and in telephony in particular, have stirred the imagination 
of many people and started them to think of spiritual 
things and effects inexplicable by the known laws of 
Nature. Further, some idea of what is meant by boundless 
space may have been grasped by them when reading about 
the recent theories advanced rdating to the scxalled 
split star Nova Pictoris j to the effect that it may possibly 
be 36,000 billion miles away—in fact, so far off that the 
light rays, by means of wluch it is seen, left the star on 
their way to this planet some 2,000 years before the 
Pyramids were built, light coming to us from the sun in 
eight minutes. Of course such quantities are beyond 
imagination, and they make the human mind grow giddy ; 
but they help to show the awe-inspiring vastness, the 
magnificence of the divine Creator’s operations, and the 
infinity of the space which surrounds us. 

In a reverential spirit my concluding thoughts may be 
expressed in Young’s fine-nords: 

Sttll seems it strange that thou shoulist hue for ever f 

Is It less strange that tbou sbouldst live at all ? 

YAir is a miracle j and that no more. 
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BY 

The Rev. J. P, Aeekdzek D.D,, DJh , M A. 

« 

The ans^ver to this question must be sought both from 
reason and from revelation. Human reason by itself, 
unaided by divine revelation, teaches us the survival of 
the human soul after death and the sanction for good and 
evil beyond the grave. The evidence for these truths is, 
in fact, so overwhelming that assent to them is universal 
in time and place Those who deny survival and sanction 
beyond tlus life are abnormalities, few in number, and 
found almost exclusively in times of mental decadence 
consequent upon the strain of over-civilization. In healthy 
circumstances the human mind assumes its native vigour, 
and TOthout a tremor of hesitation embraces the evidence 
of the life beyond. This evidence is found in the very 
nature of the human soul. Death is dissolution, or a 
falling asunder into parts. The soul is the highest unity 
we know on earth : it is an indivisible principle ; it has 
no parts ; hence it cannot die. 

Moreover, nature does nothing in vain. It pursues an 
intelligible purpose in all it does. Now nature itself has 
laid the desire for immortality and the expectation, of a 
sanction for good and evil in the human heart. This 
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desire and expectation postulate the real existence of the 
object desired and expected since they form the striving 
not of the individual merely, but of human nature as such, 
and the conation of nature cannot ultimately tend towards 
the non existent If the aim striven for did not exist, 
nature would be mad and this world a madhouse But 
sane men postulate the sanity of the Universe, or rather 
of Him who made it Denial or doubt of the samty of 
creation and therefore of its Creator can only arise in a 
mind Itself not sound • 

Again, man by expcnence knoivs that nothing whatever 
in this material Universe can set at^rest his inner life and 
thus bnng his manhood to completion Give a man food 
and drink m abundance, give him safe shelter and soft 
clothing, give him pleasant sights and dulcet sounds, give 
him whatever can gratify his animal nature, give him 
robust health and surround him with healthy offspring, 
man is ever restless m this world Promise him a never 
endmg existence on this globe m company with his fellow 
men and he shudders at the thought, for he mstincmely 
knows that it would be unbearable boredom, to which 
suicide would be a relief In consequence, man infers 
the existence of another world, different from this, where 
his nature will be at rest and come to its maturity We 
are evidently beings in progress, but progress without a 
fixed terminus is a self-contradictory notion , an evolu 
tioQ without a state of completeness into which to evolve 
IS a self-evident absurdity As this terminus and state 
of completeness is not obtainable on earth, it must be 
obtamable hereafter 

Lastly All men — not cnmmal lunatics — know the 
categoncal imperative withm themseli es thou shalt do 
right and avoid wrong. Reason with irresistible necessity 
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concludes that in the end it >vill be well with those who do 
well and ill with those who do ill Now, one month’s 
experience of life on earth is sufficient to convince any 
adult that no such sanction for good and evil exists here. 
Many evildoers enjoy all the good things this world can 
offer till the very moment of death. Men therefore rightly 
conclude that there exists a state of life after this where 
the ethical law will be vindicated. On these and similar 
lines human reason has always come to a conviction of a 
life after death and has decFared those ivho doubt or deny 
it irrational. 

The assertion of armtomists or biologists that nothing 
in their respective saences proves the existence or immor- 
tality of the soul leaves any thinJdng man unmoved. 
No logical thinker ever sought the proof for immortality 
in anatomy or biology. Physical sciences deal with 
occurrences observable by the five senses, but no reason- 
able man ever claimed that the soul was visible, audible, 
t.angible or an object of taste or smell. Hence its con- 
tinuance after death is beyond the province of physical 
science. To ask biology or anatomy for its verdict about 
the existence or survival of the soul is like asking it about 
the Sonnets of Shakespeare, the virtue of Socrates or the 
heroism of nurse CavclI. Besides the small vorld of 
material realities a greater world stares us in the face, a 
MOrld in which we live and move and with which we are 
concerned during the greater part of our conscious life. 
Our dictionaries would shrink to a diminutive size were we 
to omit all words that refer to immaterial realities, such as 
right and wrong, honour and shame, virtue, vice, love 
and hatred, purity, unselfishness, truth, veracity, fidelity, 
sin, remorse and repentance. In this immaterial world 
our soul is at home because it is itself an immaterial agent. 
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Whether this agent survives bodily death is to be decided 
by mentally considering immaterial facts, not by physical 
observation. It is idle to ask those whose study is strictly 
limited to the observation of the behaviour of matter uhat 
their researches tell them of the world of mind. One might 
as well ask a professor of Chinese philology for his verdict 
on botany. 

In order to decide the question of the soul’s survival, 
one needs a wider outlook on human life than that which 
is obtained from the study of cells and bones. We glory 
in the wholesome institution of trial by jury because vse 
realize that in matters of fact. In rXe great affairs of man 
demanding a full appreciation of the realities of bfe, it 
is safer to trust a number of average citizens than a set of 
specialists. Somehow, a bench of biologists seems un- 
suitable in a verdict on a murderer. In matters of 
eternal import mankind happily goes its way guided by 
its wider outlook on life rather than by the utterances 
of scientists ; for, because of their narrow specialization, 
they are not exempt from the danger of combining a very 
limited mentality \vith an exceedingly small field of experi- 
ence. The conviction of survival and sanction after death 
is at once so spontaneous and universal, so deeply rooted 
in human rationality, it is the fruit of such complete 
analysis and synthesis of human life, that it can nc\er 
be doubted to any great extent. 

Beyond survival and sanction after death, unaided 
liuman reason can, however, hardly go ^vitli absolute 
certainty.' Of what kind the life after death may be, 
how and where it is lived, whether it is everlasting for all, 
for the evil as well as the good, human reason alone could 
not decide beyond the possibility of doubt. 

Where mere reason fails, revelation comes to man’s aid 
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Church teaches that, previous to the Last Judgment at 
the return of Christ, there exists an intermediate state, 
commonly called Purgatory, or state of purification This 
state IS not a second chance of salvation, since the final 
state of the soul is always irrevocably settled at the moment 
of death It is a delay of happiness for those whose eternal 
salvation is secured Many people die not in unrepented, 
grievous sin, but with the stains of lesser sms on their soul, 
or with their debt unpaid to God’s justice for sms, forgiven, 
indeed, but imperfectly repentred of Such people pass at 
death into a state tvhich is at once one of great calm and 
resignation and one of intense sorran Their calm arises 
from their certainty of salvation and the surrender of their 
will to the will of God Their sorrow arises from their 
temporal exclusion from the vision of God face to face, 
from the temporary frustration of their ultimate end, for 
which they crave with the full intensity of their untram 
melled spiritual being Hence Catholics are wont inccs 
santly to pray for them, that the Eternal Light may shine 
upon them, that they may rest m the embrace of God 



THE ANSWER OF THE SPIRITUALISTS 


BY 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 

4 

It has always been a matter o( surprise to me that the 
mass of evidence as to the conditions of life beyond the 
grave collected by psychic means has not penetrated more 
generally to the public. This evidence seems to me to 
be worthy of the most serious attention. It is reasonable 
in itself — so much so that it presents the most logical 
religious philosophy which I have ever heard, and it 
comes in a more direct way than any previous Inspired 
message. 

The reasons for the delay in its circulation and accep- 
tance would seem to be that the more dramatic and con- 
tentious physical phenomena have obscured the message 
to which they are meant to call attention. Also that the 
scheme presented does not fit in with any preconceived 
idea taught by any of the churches, although in essentials 
it is not antagonistic. 

I should not exaggerate if I say that there are thousands 
of messages bearing upon the point, very many of which 
have been collected in books and many circulated in manu- 
V/ ^i-aui ‘itcfi 

agree remarkably among themselves, that they ate often 
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accompanied by information concerning this life which 
proves to be correct, and that psychic phenomena which 
come with them point to their supernormal origin If 
the reader cares to consult such books as Lodge’s “ Ray- 
mond,” Walbrook’s " Case of Lester Coltman,” Walker’s 
“ The Bridge,” or Vale Owen’s works, he will find much 
information as to our future fate. 

Far from being annihilated, our lives carry on in a far 
more intense and vivid fashion than before. We undergo 
a change of vibration (there is ^lo simpler way of expressing 
it), but we change in nothing else. Our form at its best, 
our character and our knowledge aie exactly the same as 
before. We find ourselves in an exceedingly busy and 
complex life in which we have full scope for all the mental 
powers which we possess— which means that the environ- 
ment must be much the same. It seems to me, apart 
from these revelations, that it is perfectly clear from logic 
and common sense that this must be so unless we are 
annihilated. The whole nature of the artist centres upon 
his art, of the musician upon his music, of the man of 
science upon his science. If this were cut out the man, 
even if he survived, would not be the same man. But if 
it is not cut out then it postulates a means of expression, 
and that in turn postulates a critical appreciative audience 
or public, so that along that line of thought we obtain 
clear confirmation of what we are told. 

The whole appearance and method of life is, we are told, 
analogous to that which we have here, as a tune upon a 
higher is analogous to one upon a lower octa\e. All 
changes, however, would seem to be for the better. Physical 
pain IS absent, though mental trouble, such as remorse, 
may continue. There is not such a mixing of jarnng 
natutes as on. eaxth, but those who ate la sympathy are 
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attracted together. Everything is, therefore, more peace- 
ful and harmonious. Family ties only carry on in so far 
as they are sympathetic. 

The surroundings and thm colouring are described as 
reproducing what is familiar to our eyes and senses, but 
in more beautiful forms. There is no sudden transition 
— nor is there any\%here in natural evolution. Mental 
progress has to be worked for there as here. Spiritual 
progress is in a way easier, as one is in closer touch ^vith 
higher entities, but in ancither sense it is more difficult, 
as it is the troubles of life which give us the chance to put 
a finer edge upon o^r own souls. “We pity the poor 
folk who have no troubles.” Such was the message I 
once had from a spirit control. 

In the descriptions which we have had of that third 
sphere^ which is the spiritual home of the average decent 
human being, terms are used such as ffow’ers, fields, lakes, 
streams and mountains which may stand for etactly what 
they say, or may be the nearest approach they can get 
in their attempt to get a parallel in earth life. Their 
happy homes, their great halls, their temples and their 
facilities for recreation have all been fully described. 
The picture of the places where the children grow to 
maturity is particularly beautiful. 

Such a new and homely conception shocks the mind at 
first, but when one considers that it is only under such 
conditions that we could attain human happiness, and 
develop to the full the gifts that we possess, It is impossible 
to suggest any alternative which would be more reason- 
able. The spirit body may seem to us a tenuous tlung, 
but as it is surrounded by a whole world of the same 
texture it and its environment seem as solid to them as 


ours to us. 
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As to where this land is we have to bear in mind that 
it is expressed in sounds beyond our register and in colours 
beyond our spectrum, so that it might well coincide with 
our own earth surface and yet be unobserved by us. Their 
own conception is that the spheres are circular and round 
the world. At the same time there seem to be immense 
numbers of undeveloped spirits, many of them from among 
the rich and famous of this earth, who are held do\vn either 
on the surface or near it for Jong periods because they have 
not yet developed sufficient Sfdritaal strength to lit them 
for a higher environment. Roughly, this condition 
corresponds with the old idea of Pjtrgatory — a cleansing 
period before the soul can rise to what is its true place. 

There may be darker and grimmer places for those who 
have been positively mcked, and whose reformation can 
only be effected by punishment. But it is all to one end, 
the chastening and ultimate redemption of the soul. It 
is always temporary, but would seem to be severe while 
it lasts. We are taught that any na^^o^vness of religious 
vision, or any limiting of God’s mercy to this or that sect, 
is a dangerous mental condition which calls for correction 

On the whole, the prospect is infinitely cheering, and 
Providence will prove to have been far kinder and less 
exacting than any orthodox religion has imagined. Death 
is usually a great improvement in condition, but not a great 
break in development. Those who pass over frequently 
say how surprised they are to find how small is the change, 
but it is seldom indeed that any of them express a desire 
to return. Therefore, the message which Spirituab'sm 
has been able to bring to the human race as to rhexr future 
fate is not only the most reasonable but also the most 
cheering which we have ever received. However grey the 
road, there is sunlight on the end of it. 
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It wtU be seen that there is a general resemblance to the 
old-time teaching, in that there is a Heaven — ^vhich is 
progressive, sphere above sphere — a purgatory and appar- 
ently a darker place of Hiastening, It differs only in 
giving reasonable detail, in sho^vmg chat all races and all 
religions are on an equality so long as the individual 
develops reasonable spirituality and is not too set in his 
dogmas. There is much to sho^v that this view of the 
future was appreciated in early Christian times. Christ’s 
own allusion to the “many mansions” and to the wine 
which his disciples would partake with him in Paradise 
seems to point to a^sphere where conditions would not 
break aivay abruptly from those with which we are familiar. 

I repeat that this conception b founded upon an immense 
number of independent messages, varying occasionally in 
detail, but all united in their general effect They should 
be taken seriously 
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RIVERS OF SOULS AND THE ETERNAL SEA 


BY 

George A. BfttiiivcirAM 
(The Rev. Canon Hajpay.) 

Huvdreds of questions such as "^Vhere are the Dead?” 
can be asked and have been asked. Sometiraes they are 
asked In a spirit of hostility or captious contempt, tvlth 
the Intention of reducing a teacher to a condition of 
confused silence, or bringing his doctrine into derision. 

In such a spirit the Sadducees told their story of the 
woman who had seven husbands and asked which of them 
could claim her as his wife ** in the resurrection ” Our 
records are brief ; but It seems likely that these Sadducees, 
in their questioning, posed as plain men, “ men in the 
street,” and demanded a plain ans\%er suitable to their 
understanding Is it — one almost hears them insisting 
'-John, Thomas, James, Geoffrey, Philip, Eustace or 
Sidney, the first, second, third, fourth, and so on, who has 
a right to the lady m the next world ?•. They got no 
” plain ” answer from our Lord, for no ” plain ” ansiier to 
such a conundrum was possible. 

Or these questions may be asked as a form of mental 
gymnastics, for the sake of the delight of arguing, as 
mediajval Schoolmen arc supposed to have asked, and 
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discussed, how many nngcis can dance on the point of a 
pm Sincere men need not trouble thcmsehcs about 
questions asked in this way. Answers are not really de- 
dcsired, and no one would be more disappointed than the 
questioner if answers — plain answers to their plain questions 
— were forthcoming. 

But sometimes questions like those of the Sadducccs 
and the Schoolmen are asked sincerely, out of an honest 
and good heart. They are the expressions of difficulties 
which really trouble the questioners, and destroy the peace 
and joy which they might find in believing Then the 
questions call for tlft best answers we can give them; 
or, if no answers can be ^ven, at least ilic questioners 
deserve all the help that can be oficred by those who rest 
content with vvhat we may call the agnosticism of faith. 

1 take it that *' A. J. C ,** the asker of the question 
” Where are the dead ? ” is a man of this kind, not a hostile 
critic or a mere pla> er with words, but an honest seeker for 
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For ue know something about evaporation, the forming 
of clouds, the falling of rain, and so forth. We grasp the 
working of a law of uhich apparently the writer of Eccle- 
siastes knew nothing. PJam facts puzzled him, but they 
would not have puzzled him if he had known a little more. 
“ A. J. C.” is similarly puzzled. Must not space be over- 
crowded witli the spirits of the dead since 30,000,000 of 
them pass into it every year I 

Is It not possible that if we knew a little more than we 
do about what life and death are this puzzle would cease 
to be a puzzle ? The Preacher, as he calls himself, would 
have been very foolish had he denietl that rivers run into 
the sea merely because he did not understand why the sea 
got no fuller. Are we not as foolish if wc decide that there 
is no life after death on no better grounds than our inability 
to understand why the universe is not congested with the 
souls of the departed f 

There Is a passion called love, which is one of the strongest 
things in our nature. It comes upon us and impels us 
to do very difficult things which othenvise we should not 
do — sacrifice ourselves, for instance, for the sake of the 
beloved ones But where in us is love ? Men of a simpler 
generation than ours placed love in the heart. There is 
a whole artistic convention and a use of language — “ Sweet- 
heart,” “ Heart of my heart ” — to which wc still cling, 
though we have long ceased to believe that love has any 
special connection with the organ which pumps blood 
through our bodies ; just as wc have long ceased to believe 
that somewhere up above the moon there is a city built 
of stones and pearls in which the souls of dead men congre- 
gate. 

But wx have not ceased to believe in the reality of love 
— we should be fools if we did — ^because the arrow-pierced 
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heart of the old \'alentmc is no longer anything to us but 
a pretty symbol, and “swwthcart” no more than a 
convenient word. 

We do not doubt the reality and might of this master 
passion because nc cannot locate it an)n\herc in our 
bodies. It is a phj'sical as well as a spiritual thing, just 
as life is \ but wc do not allots ourselves to be teased into 
denjing its existence, because it survives the changes 
which take place in our bodies and in our minds between 
adolescence and old age.* Love does survive them. Is 
it not at least possible that life will survive the last and 
greatest change of a^^? WTiy should we refuse to believe 
in the existence of the soul which v\e cannot locate, when 
we continue to believe in the power of love, though we 
cannot locate it either i 

“ A. J. C.” and his fellow-travellers — men whom I hope 
I know and surely think of as friends — wall not rest satisfied 
even if the)' read what I have so far written for them. 
“ It is no ansvitr to one difficulty to suggest that there arc 
others.” Thar, of cours<^ is true. But the consideration 
of even a few of the difficulties and puzzles which surround 
us does, I think, lead to the conclusion that a plain answer 
to a plain question is not alwav-s possible. 

I am inclined to go further and to say that in the case 
of very great matters, lov^ life and immonaliiy, a plain 
answer to a plain question is never pos-slble. I can, 
anybody can, give a plain answer to a plain question about 
a very little matter. I could quite plainly tell “ A. J. C.,” 
for instance, that his train was due to leave Taunton at 
1045. But I cannot plainly answer *' A. J. C,” nor can 
he plainly answer me, if either of us demand from the other 
why a mother loves her baby. The best vse can do in the 
face of such an inquiiy is to talk vaguely about “ maternal 
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instinct,” \\hich is no answer at all. It is merely, like 
the words of a creed, a statement of fact in terms with a 
flavour of science about them. 

I suppose that the best answer ever given to a question 
like “A J C ’s ” is that of our Lord to the similar question 
of the Sadducees, Though they asked it in a very different 
spirit and deserved no answer at all Yet that answer 
might well be accounted no answer. Perhaps ‘'A J. C 
if some lingering feeling of reverence did not restrain him, 
might say of our Lord, as he sa)s of His followers, that He 
shirked the issue. After all, if the se\cn men lived here- 
after, and the woman lived, and they Recognized each other, 
one or other of the men must be her husband. Which ^ 
No answer is given or attempted But our Lord — not, 
we may suppose, for the sake of the questioners, but 
because there were others listening — says that in the life 
to come we shall be freed from the confinement of legal 
ties, which seem to us now not only right but inevitable. 

“ They neither marry nor ate given in marriage.” Did 
the Sadducees or any of those who heard Him — do we — 
understand what He meant ? The best we can do is grasp 
at the flying glory of the conception of a life where love, 
which now sanctifies marriage ties, wll transcend marriage 
and all ties, mil be a perfect thing, altogether unconfined, 
and make us like God’s angels or like God Himself. 

Yet, after all, He did not say whose wife she was to be. 
The plain answer to that plain question w’as not given ; 
because in that other, greater the question itself would 
have no meaning. It is not that an answer is refused, 
or the issue shirked, but that the question is meaningless. 
It is as if a man should insist on asking, “ How much less 
love shall I have for my wdfe after my little finger is cut 
off, or my foot, or all my teeth pulled out ? ” and argue 
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that there must be so much less love m him since there is 
demonstrably so much less of him for the love to be in 
I think that is the way ivith “A J C ’s ” question and 
many others like it Once wc know what that life vs, we 
shall see how little meaning these questions have, and 
hou foolish we are now to let ourselves be troubled by 
them In the meanwhile is there anything for us except 
what I have called the agnosticism of faith ? “I look for 
the resurrection of the dead and the life of the world to 
come,” not because I understand what they are, but, 
partly at least, because I do not And I am comforted 
by the thought thatj understand none of the greatest 
things any more — love, for instance, or loyalty, or faith in 
my friend, or the impulse to self sacnfice, or life itself, 
this life Why should I refuse to believe in that other 
life because I can ask fifty answerless questions about it 
when I could ask just as many questions and just as 
answ erless about things m which I must beheve ? 
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THE ETERNAL \1SI0N 


BY 

J. A. Spesder 

Seventeev j cars ago, when I was in India, I spent a morn- 
ing talking with a learned Brahmin about the religious 
beliefs of East and West. 

We discussed the doctrine of reincarnation, and he 
described its various stages up to the point when the soul 
passes out of the earth-bound circle and becomes absorbed 
in the universal spirit. He spoke of this as the supreme 
bliss, but my Western intelligence halted and stumbled, 
and I said that this absorption of the soul must be its 
extinction, since no conscious existence could be attributed 
to anything which had lost its individual identity. 

He replied that, on the contrary, consciousness would be 
multiplied as the individual became absorbed in the all- 
embracing consciousness of the unKersal mind, and de- 
scribed in glowing terms the ineffable state of beatitude 
which awaited the soul when, purged of all earthly dross, it 
became one with the infinite. 

He said, finally, that inability to think this thought ^vas 
the chief infirmity of the Western mind as compared with 
the Eastern. 

If the Brahmin is right, the question, “ ^Vhere are the 
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Dead J ” ^^*ouId finally be meaningless. They might in 
the immediate future be passing through other incarnations, 
but in the end they would be nowhere and everjn^here, or 
say, rather, in a region in which there are no ‘‘wheres,” 
and existence is co-extensive, if it is right even to use that 
word, with infinity. 

Whatever may be the truth of this idea, the Brahmin 
was wrong in saying that the Western mind cannot enter- 
tain it. It would be truer to say that all the mystics, 
Western as well as Eastern, Tiave reached out to it in their 
emotional moments 

Dante, for all his'^etliaival theologj*, speaks with a 
solemn fen our of “ the great sea of being ” (»7 gran mare 
deir essert)^ and his vision of Paradise is less that of a 
place than that of a state in which the indi%idual will is 
wholly blended with the tnll of God. This, too, if we try 
CO think it out, would, according to human standarda of 
judgment, be as complete an absorption of inditiduality 
as the Hindu state of beatitude. 

The image of great waters as the final destiny of the 
human soul seems to Ua\e a peculiar fascination for poets 
and tviitcrs of imagination I went to see George Mere- 
dith — think it was in, the jear 1898 — when he was con- 
valescing from an operation, the second in a few months. 
He spoke of himself as having been hurled over a cataract, 
and having been caught first on one ledge and then on 
another. “And now,” he said, “I am waiting for the 
last plunge into the great deep pool of all-being.” He 
said it with a kind of exultation, and it iras clear that the 
final adventure had no terrors for him. 

Another example may be found in that charming but 
puzzling httle poem of Tennyson*^ “ Crossing the Bar,” 
so familiar to us in its musical setting as a last tnbute to 
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the departed. What exactly was in the poet’s mind when 
he %Trote this ? He speaks of a tide “ too full for sound 
or foam when that which drew from out the mighty deep 
turns again home ” — which suggests the image of the 
little wavelet of individual existence passing back into 
the “ great sea of being.” But this thought is glanced 
at and passed, and with the final stanza a quite different 
image comes up 

For though from out our Bourne of Ttme and Place 
The flood may hear me fary 
1 hope to see my Pilot face to jQfl/ 

When 1 have crossed the bar. 

The earthly pilot meets you when you are coming in 
from the sea, takes you across the bar, and so into harbour. 
Tennyson’s pilot is to meet him when he has crossed the 
bar and is putting out lo sea, borne by the flood “ from 
out our bourne of Time and Place.” The thought seems 
to evade him. He is to be where there is no time and no 
place, yet the very idea of meeting the pilot implies both 
time and place, and some harbour somewhere to which the 
pilot will take him. 

The poets take this liberty of combining a mysticism 
outside time and place tvith very definite theological ideas 
implying both. They cannot do otherwise, if they talk of 
a future state at all, for the idea of incorporeal existence 
outside time and space defies desenption, except in terras 
of human experience, which imply time and space -All 
theology is in this difiiculty, and some theologians have 
clung to the doctrine of a literal resurrection of the body 
to get over it or evade it. 

^ 'as commonly taught in my childhood that the dead 
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were in a state of sleep until the resurrection, when they 
would arise with new bodies, and it was impressed upon 
me that the word cemetery meant a sleeping place I 
have even heard it said in my youth that Christianity 
n as in line with science, because it too denied the possibility 
of conscious existence ivit^out a body. This doctrine had, 
at all events, the merit of being logical in the material 
sense, but it had also riie great disadvantage from a 
religious point of view of destroying faith in a future 
existence by making it depend on a condition so improb- 
able. 

But we have to face the fact that all these difficulties 
are involved in any answer whatever to the question 
“ Where are the Dead f ” To believe in a disembodied 
spirit is an act of faith which we may think to be justified 
—as I do — by the nature of human existence, but the kind 
of life which is led by the disembodied spirit is beyond our 
thoughts. 

Some think they can deduce it from Scripture, others 
believe that they have revelations from spirits. The 
prevailing mediumiscic idea, if I understand it, is that 
spirits have collectively the power of creating their own 
place surroundings out of mind-stuff. The word “ collec- 
tively ” is my own ; but it is necessary, for othenvise every 
spirit would create different surroundings and other spirits, 
so far as they entered into those surroundings, would 
be merely incidents in its dream. 

Spiritualism seems generally to evade the question of 
place by flying to the “ fourth dimension ” — a region which 
is said to “ interpenetrate *’ the material universe — and 
sometimes it is boldly claimed that the existence of such 
a region has been mathematically proved. So far as I 
understand the matter, all that mathematicians claim is 
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to be able to construct a geometry on the hypothesis that 
space has four dimensions — which is a very different thing 
from proving that the fourth dimension exists, or that, 
if it did exist, it \\ ould be an appropnate medium for the 
spiritual existence. 

So whichever road we tak<^ we get back to our starting 
point — there is no “ where ” in the spiritual or discamate 
existence. We must think of the state of being, not of the 
place of being. If, as the poet says, the soul passes “ from 
out this bourne of time and place,” its condition must be 
literally ineffable, i e., beyond conception by human 
language and thought, which are b^nd by time and place. 
To some this seems vague and unsatisfying, but to me the 
notion of having to locate a departed friend, or having 
mjself to wander in an infinite universe is fat more 
terrifying. 

The notion that there would be no room in infinity for 
the humans who have lived and died on this earth is not 
one that troubles me at all. If my thoughts ran on those 
lines, I should fear that they would be lost in infinity. 

The German biologist Haeckel said that if he were 
permitted to ask one question and obtain an answer from 
the poivers that be, his question would be, “ Is the universe 
friendly ? ” Christianity answers that God is love and 
that “ all things work together for good to them that 
love God ” Those who believe in a friendly universe 
will scarcely find a better answer to the question, \Vhere 
are the Dead ? than in the splendid rhapsody which ends 
the Eighth Chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, from 
which these words are taken. 

I read that chapter in my own way — a way that might 
not please the orthodox — but I find in it the foundation 
of all that I believe about human immortality, and nothing 
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to me is more thrilling than to see the Apostle bursting 
out of his own unintelUgible theolc^ into the great simple 
vision of eternal union between the human and the divine. 

But Paul, unlike the Brahmin, insists on his “ I ” and 

Me,” and what he has in mind is union, but not 
absorption. 

I have endeavoured in what I have tvritten to confine 
myself strictly to the question pot to me, but since others 
have construed their instructions more liberally, I may 
perhaps be allowed a ’gpstscript. If the dead are not, as 
Sir Arthur Keith appears to believe, the question where 
they ate falls to the ground, and there is no more to be 
said about it. If they are, it has necessarily to be answered 
in metaphorical language, for no human speech or thought 
can convey the idea of oon-corporeal eidstence. The 
believer of necessity betakes himself to faith, and there is 
no argument he can use which may not be riddled by an 
earth-bound logic. 

But, as Pascal says, the heart has its reasons which 
reason does not know, and what this debate, as it seems 
to me, has brought out is that the witness, if anywhere, 
must be sought within. I have in my life-time read scores 
of books of theology and scores more assailing them, 
and at the end of it all I know of no proof of the validity 
of any belief comparable to the simple fact that man is a 
religious animal. 

We see him from the beginiung of time building his 
altars and stretching out hands to the farther shore. 
There is no analogy or parallel to this in the animal world, 
which Sir Arthur Keith has so thoroughly explored, and 
no evident necessity for it in the case of man, unless it 
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corresponds to some reality One cannot deduce it from 
the grey matter of the brain or the physical qualities of 
the intestines , it is there, making man unique , and 
accompanying it are thoughts, emotions and affections 
which charge the whole of human life 

What the reality may be is beyond the reach of our 
thoughts The same baffling nature of things which has 
put this nddle inside us has decreed that ue shall not solve 
It this side of the grave It is probably, as Mr Arnold 
Bennett has suggested, wisc/^ in that respect than we 
think, but in proportion as «e believe it to be benevolent 
we shall trust it to do for us far betjpr than we could do for 
ourselves In la sva roluntade e nostra fact ' — In His 
will IS our peace 

“ It IS necessary,’* says the Greek philosopher, ‘ that 
even if man is mortal, he should live as far as possible 
as if he were immortal,” and that comes very near being 
the last word 
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Bv ^757 2^ 

The Rev. T. Rhondda Williams 
(Chairman Elect, Congregational Union.) 

The correspondent who raises this question for discussion 
in these columns chides the Christian ministei for not going 
into details regarding the lot and the life of those who have 
passed over to the other side. He rightly calculates that 
their number is very vast, and he nonders where they are 
and how they fare. 

It is evident that his difficulty is one of imagination : 
“ Picture if you can the army of countless millions,” etc. 
There is no doubt that many people feel this to be one of 
the stumbling-blocks to belief in immortality, for it must 
mean the immortality of overwhelming numbers of human 
beings in prehistoric ages, because, as William James 
said, “ we are too democratic now to claim immortality 
merely for ourselves.” 

We have to think of the hosts of Hottentots and Aus- 
tralians that have been and shall be. Imagination faints 
at the effort to realize them all still living. William James 
admits that he had experienced this difficulty himself, 
and he treated of it in his lecture on “Human Immor- 
tality ” because he had come to see that it harboured a 
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are never satisfied with t\hat we know. The intellectual 
life of man is a potential infimtude. 

The same is true on the moral side of his nature. He is 
stirred onward by an ideal which he never fully attains. 
•When Jesus said : “ Be ye therefore perfect,” He was not 
imposing some obligation from without ; He was voicing 
the meaning of the soul itself. The moral ideal looks 
ever towards a completeness which the moral life on earth 
never attains. “ The city is built to music ; therefore it 
is never built at all ; and thc.'-efore it is built for ever.” 
Let a man see this, let him realize the significance of it, 
and feel the power of it, and then not likely to believe 
Sir Arthur Keith or anyone else who tells him that death 
is the end of the story. 

Does God, or the Universe, which gives him this intellec- 
tual zest mean nothihg more for him than the gathering 
of a few shells on the seashore f Is man, just when he is 
beginning to know things, to drop into the eternal darkness 
and exist no more ? Is the splendour of the moral ideal, 
which transcends all attainment, to die down into the night ? 
Are the aspirations which reach out towards the eternal 
morning to end, so far as we are concerned, in the cruel 
gloom ? Is all upward striving, faith and prayer to be 
silent in the cold forever ? 

If Tadmittcd that, I should not try any more to think 
out what the meaning of this Universe is, for to me it would 
be an irrational world, and I should have no confidence 
therefore in my own rationality. It is no answer to this 
to say that we live in our influence in other lives, and that 
the human race is immortal. The greatest gain, the in- 
tellectual and moral, of the individual life can never be 
passed over to other lives in the form of influence. 

' If the individual is lost, it is a loss to the Universe, and 
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I cannot believe in the rationality of an Order that laboured 
so long to produce such an outcome, only to destroy it in 
a few years. As for the immortality of the race, %\e have 
got to remember that the theory which consigns the 
individual to the dust also consigns the race to the dust 
in time. 

Moreover, an immortal race — if there could be such a 
thing — of mortal men is not an inspiring conception ; 
it is little more than an endless repetition of disappointed 
lives and defrauded souls.* We demand something more 
of Him who inqde us than one short life in this world. 
Immortality is the psuphecy of the nature of man. Some- 
thing in him announces itself to be imperishable, something 
that demands a larger world and a longer day for bringing 
out all that is implied in it. The fact is our endowment 
is absurd if this life is all, and real religion brings us to an 
acute sense of that endowment. The moral pressure of 
our nature is too strong, and spiritual aspirations, once 
awakened, are too imperative, if in a few years we hav e 
to return to the dust. Someone called immortality “ the 
prophecy of reason.” It is so. 

Of course, when we speak of founding our faith in 
another life upon the meaning of human nature, we must 
remember that that meaning is to be found in the highest 
achievements of that nature. Wc must learn the meaning 
of our nature in its fullest and finest and best examples, 
even in Jesus, the highest, and then we shall feel something 
in us stronger than death — powers that shall not be dis- 
solved when the heavens and the earth pass away. 

To put these views to people in sorrow, is not to ask 
them to exercise a blind fmth, but a faith founded on 
reason. Jesus Himself heigjitened and enriched the 
conviction of immortality, not by what He said directly 
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on the subject, but by intensifying the sense of the value 
of the human soul. From a study of the nature of in- 
dividuahty, Prof. Royce reached the conclusion that we 
must have another life, another life to find out v\ho and 
what we are. 

Our life, he would maintain, is a process of attainment, 
tlie attainment of individuality, to wJiosc fullness ue 
cannot come m this present existence ; our rational faith 
is that we are destined for it in a life which wc now see 
not, but which nevertheless shell be continuous v-idi this 
human life. “ Of this our true indiv idual Jiie, our present 
life is a glimpse, a fragment, a hint, a^d ih its best moments 
a visible beginning.” *‘\Vc mean individuality and we 
seek it more and more, we shall win it in God, but not in 
this mortal scene.” 

It is a comfort in an age like this to be able to tell the 
simple religious man, who trusts his unlearned faith, 
and upon whom men with only a small smattering of 
Jmowledge often look with a smile of scorn, that his reli- 
gious sense has really given him as a faith that the truly 
learned man reaches as a rational conclusion in philosophy. 

It is no question of rewards and punishments ; it is 
that wc have discovered the growing value of pcrsonalitj', 
and dem.ind eternity to work it out. 

No one need be disturbed by Sir Arthur Keith’s state- 
ment. Physical science is neutral on the question of the 
survival of the soul, and even on its existence. It can 
neither prove nor disprove It can speak no final word 
on the relation between mind and brain. 

If we argue that the function of the brain is to transmit 
thought, not to produce it, as Sir William James did, and 
as Sir Oliver Lodge doe^ what can physical science prove 
against us 1 
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Sir Arthur Keith has no right to speak for all medical 
men, for many medical men believe in God, and the soul, 
and immortality. 

Nor can he speak for all scientific men, who were more 
unanimous in that view fifty years ago than they are to- 
day. It would be easy to quote eminent authorities against 
him. The physical scientist when he speaks as philosopher 
or theologian is just as liable to be mistaken as anyone else, 
and it is a mistake to give to the philosophic or religious 
stateB?'“nt of a man of scionce any undue weight. He has 
no added a'ij»h.ority in this realm because he has wide 
knowledge of physjoil research. Such research cannot 
even discover the soul. But dmt disproves nothing j it 
is only like sajdng that a foot-rule or a tape-measure cannot 
give us the dimensions o! love. The fact that spirit cannot 
be discovered by a microscope is no evidence for the non- 
existence o£ spirit, but only for the inadequacy of the 
microscope for the purpose. 

John Fiske, pointing to man as the crown of creation, 
says: “Has all this work been done for nothing? Is 
it all ephemeral, all a bubble that bursts, a vision that 
fades ? Are we to regard the Creator’s work as like that 
of a chUd, who builds houses of blocks just for the pleasure 
of knocking them dowm ? For aught that science can 
tell us, it may be so, but I see no good reason for believing 
any such thing.” He declares his belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul as a supreme act of faith in the reason- 
ableness of God’s work. 
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phj’sical \ien of the spirit of man. But, like many others, 
I am sharply impressed by the fact that Christian ministers 
habitually shirk the issue of the scope and nature of life 
after death.” 

But, after all, can we Christians reasonably complain 
of this, seeing that our Lord — one imagines with intent — 
never enlarged upon this oxcnvhelmingly interesting 
subject ? He certainly mentioned ** the many mansions 
in His Father’s house,” and also the sufferings of Dives 
in HeK*, md to the penitent Thief : “ This day shalt thou 
be xxith Me in Baradxse,” bur Lazarus, whom He raised 
from the dead, apjvars to have been absolutely silent 
oxer Ids experiences in. Hades — or wherever his spirit 
may have been. How, then, can the authorities in the 
Church dilate, or speak with conhdence, upon a topic 
over uhich such a has been throism ? 

As Henry Drummond writes in ** Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World,” “ The problem is, xvith a material body, 
and a mental organization inseparably connected with it, 
to bridge over the grave.” Emotion, volition, thought 
itself, are functions of the brain. \\'hen the brain is 
impaired they are impaired. When the brain is not they 
are not. Everything ceases with the dissolution of the 
material fabric ; muscular activity and mental activity 
perish alike 

With the pronounced positive statements on this point 
from many departments of modem science xve are all 
familiar. Hie fatal xerdict is recorded by a hundred 
hands and xnth scarcely a shadow of qualification. Un- 
prejudiced philosophy is compelled to reject the idea of an 
individual immortality, and of a personal continuance 
after death. 

Thus Drummond saj's : ** Phj’siology decides definitely 
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nnd citcgoncally against individual immortality Saencc 
meets the entire conception of immortality with a direct 
negative ” 

If there is no fufure life* and death is the extinction of onr 
being to iihnt are we to ascribe the age long and almost 
universal convictions and beliefs of even primitive and 
prehistoric man in a system of rewards and punishments 
after death ? 

Study, for example, the wonderful preparations mide 
by the Ancient Egyptians for the entry of the discn>bodied 
spirit into the Hall of Osins and the weighjng of his actions 
in the scales • 

hlany other illustrations could be given, but one or tivo 
more will suffice 
This from Virgil s “ yEneid ” 

7hen, stnei its stns unsbrtven the stnner watt 
Ani to each soul that soul herself ts E ate, 

Few to Hea'^en^s many mansions stratgh are sped 
(Past without blame that judgment of the dead), 

These all (disembodied spirits) on the ordered day, 

God suntmoneth tn great array 

But what a strain of sadness runs through some of the 
writings of the great classics Here are two quotations 
from the Odes of Horace 

LtfPs little span 
Forbids long hope to man 

and 

Trust nothing to the morrOuV 
Live to day 
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The foUovN-ing lines might almost ha% e been written by a 
Christian. And, again, from the ** Georgies ” : 

To God again the enfranchised, soul must tend, 

He is her home, her author ts her end. ; 

No death ts hers ; toben earthly eyes groco dim, 
Starhke she soars and godlike melts tn Htm. 

What a remarkable resemblance to the description of the 
birth ef our Lord — am quoting again from Virgil : 

0 great good ne^^^Aro* all the tcoods that ran > 

0 ■psalm and praise of shepherds and of Pan 
The hills unshorn to heaven their toices fling / 

Desert end tsxlderness rejoice and sing j 
A QodHexs! A God ve guessed Htmihen ! 

Peace on the earth He sends and joy to men 

As Drummond ^mtes: “The whole confusion around 
the doctrine of Eternal Life has arisen from making it a 
question of philosophy. We shall do ill to refuse a heanng 
to any speculation of philosophy; the ethical relations 
here especially arc intimate and real. 

“ But in the first instance Eternal Life, as a question 
of Life, is a problem for Biology. The soul is a living 
organism, and for any question as to the Soul’s Life we 
must appeal to Life-scicncc. 

“ And what does the lafc-sdence teach } That if I am 
to inlient Eternal Life I must cultivate a correspondence 
with the Eternal.” 

In conclusion, how can spiritual and physical life be 
Judged by the same standards ^ The scientist is com- 
pelled to admit, after all, that there are more things in 
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Heaven nnd Earth than can be hnown by his philosophy 
He can dissect the frame of man, but he cannot explain 
life or thought Here is the point at which the spmtual 
transcends all his efforts and baffles his most minute 
calculations And here one last thought — * God is a 
Spmt and they that uorship Him must uorship m Spirit 
and in Truth, and it is on this truth, which cannot be 
bndged over, that Religion and Science arc at vanance 
What a pathetic contrast is the passage from Cicero's 
treatise on old ige, which it is* suggested by Dean Alford 
should be read in comparison with the following verses 

ftotn. the Second Epistle to Timothy S ' 

“ 0 glorious day w hen I shall go to that Di\ me assembly 
and company o! spirits, and when I shall depart out of 
this bustle, this sink of corruption , for I shall go not only 
to those great men of whom I have before spoken, but 
also to my dear Cato than whom there never was a better 
man or one more excellent m filial affection, whose funeral 
rites were performed by me, when the contrary was natural, 
t iz , that mine should be performed by him His soul 
not desiring me, but looking back on me, has departed into 
those regions where he saw that 1 mysClF must come , 
and I seem to bear firmly mv affliction (viz the loss of him), 
not because I did not gne\ e for it, but I comforted myself 
thinking that the separation and parting between us 
would not be for long duration * 

Thus the great heathen , and now the note of triumph 
in the words of the great Apostle 

“ For I am now ready to be offered and the tune of my 
departure is at hand Henceforth there is laid up for me 
a croivn of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, shall give me at that daj and not to me only, 
but unto all them that love His appearing ” 
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THE SECRETS OF LIFE AND LOVE 


BY 

Robert Blatchford 

That very human appeal of a man in the street for guidance 
as to the soul’s survival of bodily death deserves the 
respect and sympathy of DatlyN/vs readers. No bishop, 
no man of science, can give positive and convincing 
ans^vers to his questions ; but perhaps I, as another man 
in the street, \vho has turned from materialism to spiri- 
tualism, may help to dissipate some of the controversial 
fogs nhich discourage and confuse him. 

Those who hope for immortality may be divided roughly 
into two classes. There is the excellent old lady at the 
fruit shop of whom a French writer said ; “ Tell her that 
she will spend a million years of bliss in a delectable 
paradise, but that then she must cease to be, and she will 
shed bitter tears amongst her tomatoes ; ” and there is 
the grey-haired business man, twice maj or of his own town, 
who spoke to me of his wife with boyish naivete and simple 
pathos as ivaiting for him in the better land. 

I think I belong to his class, and I think that the majority 
of those who hope for a future life are really hoping for a 
reunion with “ those who have drunk their cup a round 
or two before, and one by one crept silently to rest,” 
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It is a glorious and sustaining hope. We who have 
drawn courage from it in our times of bitterest loss and 
most cruel trial must not abandon it and face despair 
without full and unquestionable proof I hold that of all 
things human love is the most precious, and therefore in 
the struggle betueen love and death we must contest every 
inch of the ground 

How stand the proofs ? Many years ago a famous 
man of science, questioned on the subject of survival, 
answered ; “ I do not know, byt all tbc evidence is against 
it.” That was my opinion — then. I told myself more 
than once; **A11 the evidence i\<igainst it.” Imagine 
my surprise when, sitting down to test the evidence, on 
both sides, I found that there is no evidence against it. 

I share the general respect for Sir Arthur Keith as a 
man of science, but his opinion on the subject of survival 
does not trouble me at all. It is a purely negative opinion. 
He does not and cannot disprove the existence and con* 
tinuity of a soul : he only tells us that his experiments 
have not revealed a soul. 

Ruskin once ivrote : ” Professor Huxley does not believe 
in God. He has never found one in a bottle.” And we 
may say of Sir Arthur Keith that he docs not believe in a 
soul ; he has never found one in a corpse. Let us rest 
assured on this one point to be^n with ; The chemist and 
biologist have not proved there is no soul, they have only 
proved that so fat they have not found it. 

^Vhat is death ? Is it, as many think, the end of life ? 
Who can presume to say that until he can answer the 
question, What is life i No man of science, how gifted 
and eminent soever, knows the nature or the origin of life, 
and how should he knoiv the end ? Science, wonderful 
as it has become, can zudthei explain life not create it. 
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Science cannot make a thing that gro^v, that will 
think, or will, or reproduce its species. Science could 
make a synthetic seed, but it would be dead. 

What is life J Modern science holds that the brain is 
the life ; but it obviously is not. A man is readmg in 
Ills study, a blood clot stops the beating of his heart. 
Tlie man is dead. He can no longer speak, or see, or hear, 
or feel, or move. He cannot any longer love, or will, or 
reason, or desire. Where now arc his imagination, his 
uit, his memory J No man of science can tell you. Sir 
Arthur Keith docs not knoiv. What has happened to the 
brain ? The brain is |till intact. All the cells are there, 
the cells in which aA stored up memories and habits ; 
but the brain has no hie : it is impotent. The man Is a 
corpse. 

Yes, but he has lost nothing in weight or substance. 
All his bones, muscles and nerves remain ; but they do 
not work. Why is the man a corpse ? What has gone 
from the body 1 There is as yet rvo material loss. The 
brain is there ; but the life is not, the personality is not. 
If the brain is the man how can the man cease to be while 
the brain continues to exist ? The brain continues to 
exist : yes, but it does not continue to work. ^Vhat made 
it work? ^^'here is the principle that made it work? 
Nothing is gone from the body but life. What ts life ? 
If we do not know what life is, nor whence it came, nor 
whither it goes, how shall wc dogmatize about its future ? 

The difference between an animal and a machine is 
\ital. The machine is “ worked ” by some material power. 
But the animal has no engine, Ihe icings of a ho\er-fiy 
make thousands of revolutions a second : the only moti\e 
power is the mysterious, intangible, untraccable thing we 
call life. Consider the song of the blackbird, the flight of 
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the su allow Whence come their speed their endurance 
their power f Wc do not know The human heart inll 
go on beating through all manner of change and stress for 
a hundred years Once it stops it will never beat agam 
^Vhy ? Because its motive power ivas life and life has 
ceased to act Sir Arthur Keith thinks there can be no 
soul, since he has never found one , but he inll not deny 
the thing called life although he never has found and 
cannot explain it 

The man in the street says Sir Arthur’s opinion has 
caused consternation in the towns and villages There 
are more things in any town or 
in our human philosophy 

Who has not seen with wonder the love light m a human 
eye ? What lit that lamp I Where does the light go 
in the hour of death ? My first male child had very bcauti 
ful eyes When he died I was watching by his cradle 
He seemed to wake out of hts sleep and opened his glonous 
eyes to look at me, and m a few seconds the light faded 
in those eyes, faded as if one turned down a lamp, and 
went out But what was it that went from his bnght 
eyes ? The chemist and biologist have not laid bare the 
secrets of life and love , but the secrets exist 

The man in the street asks for a lead I advise him to 
read Professor Hudson’s book, “The Divine Pedigree of 
Man ” This book disproves the claim that the brain is 
the man 

He says “ According to the best authorities the 
acheulithic period or pnmordial epoch which ^vas the age 
of skull less animals, consumed considerably more than 
one half of all the years that have elapsed since the advent 
of organic life on this planet During this period the 
lower vertebrates appeared , but a brain was not evolved 
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until a later epoch.” Ho;v, then, can u e say that the brain 
is the seat of life or that the ** brain is the man ” ? 

The man in the street says the chemist and biologist 
laugh in their sleeves at the magic of the Spiritualists. I 
would respectfully suggest that the chemist and biologist 
would laugh less if they hneiv more. I am a sceptical 
person ; but I cannot controvert the evidence which 
thc'-Spiritualists advance in proof of human survival. 
Many eminent scientists and men of the world have 
accepted Spiritualism. 

We cannot dismiss as ‘ignorant, credulous, or unin- 
telligent such men*a^ Ruskin, Thackeray, Alfred Russel 
Wallace, Sir Willianf (Brookes, Sir Oliver Lodge, and Sir 
Edward Marshall-Hall. And when it comes to a question 
of evidence the Spiritualists stand out as the only witnesses 
who produce evidence of a positive kind. 

Yes ; it Is true that there is no evidence against human 
survival of death and It is true that there is a great volume 
of evidence in Its favour. I do not presume to dogmatize, 
but I do go 80 far as to say that in my opimon, based on 
personal experience, the spirits of the so-called dead 
survive and that they can and do communicate with friends 
on earth. 

I t kmk if the Man in the Street will investigate Spiri- 
tualism for himself he will overcome the disquietude 
due to a too easy faith in the chemist and biologist. Those 
gentlemen arc very clever, but they do not knoiv every- 
thing, and we must not take their guesses for facts. 
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THE LESSON OF LIFE 
nr 

T R Glover 

(Public Orator, Cambridge ilniversity) 

I HAVE not read what Sir Arthur Keith actually said m his 
lecture about Immortality, and I am not greatly interested 
to know A^hat he thinks 

It IS not the first time that wc have been told that science 
has pronounced against a future life , and 1 suppose that 
people have always been scared a little by the pronounce 
ments of science and philosophy, though to day the latter, 
of course, takes a second place Strictly speaking, neither 
science nor philosophy tdls us anything , they are (it is 
well to remember) abstract nouns at best, without life, 
sex or mmd , and if it seems handy to use either word as 
the subject of a sentence, the persoiuBcation is no more 
chan a bit of careless shorthand 
Science sajs nothing , scientific men, as they are called 
(they resent the word “ saentist ”), say a good deal But 
not everything char a “scientific man " says is scientific, 
they sometimes say things which do not “ make for know 
ledge ” nor come out of knowledge Indeed, I am amazed 
to VkO*K o5ttn a “ sctesti&c man” skiTitd ptikvps va 
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iii\ estigation of some particular field of scientific inquiry, 
^vill sally out of his field into some other, where he obviously 
has less knowledge, and will lay down the law peremptorily 
on the basis at best of secondhand information, which is 
sometimes not very well founded on evidence. 

In biology, for instance, I recall a well-known man 
plunging from careful study of variation as observed in 
blue Andalusian hens and diocolate mice and so forth to 
decide questions of psychology and to lay it down ex 
calhedra that moral qualities are governed by the same 
laws as feather-colouriag, ind at last (by a sudden swoop 
from his proper af^airsl to settle a philosophic question of 
long standing by an^abrupt but final verdict for some sort 
of determinism. 

Perhaps some readers of this paper will remember a 
pamphlet written by Mr. W. E. Heitland, the historian 
of Kome, to recall Messrs. William Bateson and William 
hfacdougall to a closer study of Roman history before they 
should use alleged facts from it to establish their vietvs 
about race-suicide. It is curious that real thinkers should 
do in other men’s fields what they would never do in their 
o^vn, nor allow anybody else to do. But, I suppose, we 
all have some blind spot in England. Hear “ business 
men ” on art, or literary criticism, or Bible questions 1 

I take it that all Sir Arthur Keith can really say, or 
perhaps really did say, is that in his opinion there is not 
sufficient evidence for belief in a life after death. So much 
he is surely entitled to say. He does not think there is a 
life after death. I find sometimes that when I express 
an opinion (and I have been told that I do express opinions 
with perhaps at least enough emphasis) people say they 
think differently — say it with the air of suggesting that 
this settles the matter. It does not settle the matter, and 
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if I tell Sir Arthur Keith, or anybody else, that I lean to 
a belief in Immortality, the matter is not settled either — 
no, not one way, nor the other- 

The question first to be settled is what tight has he, or 
have I, to an opinion at all I am quite sure (without 
reading him) that an outstanding student of science would 
admit so much 

Now to come nearer the point. I suppose we must all 
admit that Immortality so far is neither established nor 
disproved by evidence on which we can without question 
rely. I do not want the aid 6f Sir Oliver Lodge here ; 
I have heard him lecture, and a ver^^bwlliant performance 
it was, in a Swiss hotel ; it made me /ancy Olympian Jove 
himself delivering a lecture m all the glory that Phidias 
ga\e him, and then plcVing up his ambrosial skirts for a 
fiying leap over a chasm, the actual breadth and depth of 
which he did not seem to notice. It was not in the lease 
what I learnt in the late eighties in this sceptical Univer- 
sity to call scientific. Our training, you might almost say, 
was to believe nothing if we could help it. 

I feel as much (I suppose) as any man the great difficulty 
of believing in Immortality. What I feel equally is the 
great difficulty of not believing in Immortality. I cannot 
picture or imagine an immortal life ; but I have an idea 
that thinking and imagining are different processes. 

I am led to believe in Immortality because I find it so 
hard to think the universe or human nature (perhaps that 
clause isn’t quite grammar, but let me use my words in 
my oivn way) without Immortality. The thing won’t 
think without it. (This grammar is worse ; but you must 
see what I mean ) 

Thus ; I do not find what you may call loose ends in 
the universe. Yes, I know about the appccdiv and how 
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(as my scientific friend actually wrote, and he printed It) 
“ When removed from the body a person feels no Incon- 
venience.” 

But I don’t feel sure that the last word has been said on 
the appendix yet ; and what has been said points my way. 
Things that don’t contribute go. Then, you say, is belief 
in Immortality going ? I am quite sure it is not. During 
the war a man spoke with me one day of his daughter, 
killed in some hospital accident — I would give all that I 
have* to be sure I should see her again,” he said. 

That was just love; and I think that love is evidence 
—evidence that necA*to be examined. Two things stand 
out j it is love that clamours for Immortality, for renewed 
, intercourse with the beloved ; and it is on love, with this 
unfathomed (unexammed ?) instinct, that human life and 
human society rest. As William Cowper once wrote ; 
“ There is not room enough for friendship to unfold itself 
in full bloom in such a nook of life as this.” 

But all that may be a clever dodge of some creator to 
keep us breeding ? A pretty devilish creator, then. But 
I cannot believe the Creator really is so devilish as I find 
my way into the spirit he shows in creation, his love of 
beauty. He, at all events, is an artist, and I cannot think 
of him but as practising the economy of art. Why should 
he want to develop natures so rich and various, so won- 
derful, as some I have known, if it is only to throw them 
into the wastepaper basket ? 

But, please note, they are not sketches on paper, inani- 
mate things (it is hard to write that of any artist’s sketches), 
but sentient living natures. Is the Creator so callous, 
so wasteful, so silly as that ? The universe always recog- 
nizes facts, and the developed human character is a good 
deal of a fact. 
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The problem of Jesus Christ disturbs me here What 
did God (or your creator-devil — if you prefer) do with 
Christ ? What an unthinkable universe if Christ is wiped 
out like a chalk design on a blackboard ! You can think 
it, you say ? Then I ask, have you ever thought out 
Christ ? How much of Him have you captured ? I 
have not gone very far in Christian thinking, but I see 
better than that If the ultimate power (devil or inani- 
mate) scraps Christ, I wish to blaspheme him or it. This 
is not evidence i No. But we trc on the trail of evidence, 
I thinks here j and till we have tracked it down and got 
all its value, I take leave to bash'^tnysclf on what, as 
distinguished from evidence ancient Jaivyers called 
indications. 

Another indication — not evidence, you may s.iy. For 
my own life and thought, I find I lay more and more stress 
upon the authority of Christ. I go by the authority of 
the cicpert, where I cannot test the evidence myself. In 
this matter of Immortality as of some others (such as pain), 
I base much on the fact that he at all events did believe in 
Iramormlity, and that he based himself here on aanorc 
intimate insight into God than most of us ha\c reached. 
The man of science handles small parts of nature, isolated 
phases, aspects and so on : the philosopher tries to get a 
whole view of nature, and I trust him more on great issues. 
Christ took a whole vieiv of nature, and the universe, and 
the more I test it the more it squares with experience ; 
and, like all tested result^ it lets you extend experience, 
and is justified again. 

One last word, before you decide what to tliink of 
.another life, you must analyze v/hat >ou mean by life 
—prolonged existence or developing correspondence with 
environment to the last verge of the real (an improper 
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expression, perhaps, again) If you just mean prolonga- 
tion 

Oh, let him pass f he haies him 
‘That uould upon the rack of this tough uorld 
Stretch him out longer 

But if It IS life in the full sense that Chnst gave it, eternal 
fresh exploration of God, that is something different If 
Vrhat I have is not knowledge (and I admit so much), I 
still have grounds for faith, for trying an experiment , 
and I iviU say vnth Richard Baxter 
*#*• 

My hnouledge of that life is small , 

The eye of Faith is dim , 

But *tis enough that Christ knojss all, 

And I shall be totlb him 
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WHEN IMAGINATION IS CERTAIN 


BY 

Robert L\sd 

•*p 

Ir “ A J C ” had asked me this question when I was in 
the nursery I should have found it easier to answer than 
I find It to-day 

I then believed, as most children did, that some of the 
dead were angels leading lives that I did not really envy 
somewhere above the blue of the sky and that the others 
were leading lives that I envied still less m a bottomless 
pit, probably somewhere under the crust of the earth 
I am sure I did not think of Heaven as a place half so 
pleasant to live in as the north of Ireland, and, if I wished 
to go there, it was only because after death I should have 
to go somewhere, and Heaven was the sole alternative to 
Hell 

It IS impossible to tell how many people still preserve 
the old fashioned faith in a material Heaven, full of wings 
and crowns and harps of gold Most Christians would 
certainly dismiss it as a mythical invention, like Santa 
Claus Yet I am not sure that the child s vision of Heaven 
does not get nearer the truth about the destiny of human 
beings after death than the negations of Sir Arthur Keith 
The child, like Sir Arthur, speculates on something that 
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is Oiitsidc the region of exact knowledge j and the child is 
more nearly than Sir Arthur in agreement with the greatest 
teachers of mankind. 

Whether we believe that the soul is immortal or nor, 
we believe something that it is impossible to prove to 
anyone who cares to deny it. I certainly know no argu- 
ment by which I could convince an intelligent man that 
the belief that the soul survives death is true. I did not 
myself arrive at the belief by any process of reasoning : 
if I still hold it, it is because I take it for granted and 
have never met an argu*mcnt on the other side that 
undermined it. • 

The human mind* is so constituted, howeter, that it 
has to try to find a reasonable basis for its beliefs, even 
though those beliefs are not based on reason. And so, 
while we know very well that what we believe is only a 
certainty (perhaps, only a guess) of the imagination, we 
do our best to defend it with arguments. 

The chief argument for the immortality of the soul is, 
to my mind, the character of the men who have asserted 
it. The belief in immortality is not a superstition of savage 
tribesmen that gradually fades as the human mind develops 
and genius flourishes in its most abundant splendour. If 
it is a superstition, it is a superstition that has a stronger 
hold on the brain of a Plato than on that of a Bushman and 
dominates the imagination of a Dante far more powerfully 
than that of a Dyak head-hunter. It seems to be strongest, 
indeed, in those ages in which the imagination is strongest 
and to fade in ages in which the imagination fades. 

Now it seems to me that the imagination is an instrument 
for the discovery of truth no less than the reason itself. 
It is probable, indeed, that without imagination it is im- 
possible to discover any truth worth discovering. It is 
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the supreme creative force whether in science and philo- 
sophy or in the arts. It w by imagination that human 
society is held together, and without it man would ha-ve 
lived on the unchanging level of the beasts Hence, when 
we find the most imaginative ages, through their most 
imagmative men of gemus, affirming their belief in im- 
mortality, their affirmation seems to me to have the force 
of evidence. Obidously it is not evidence of a kind that a 
police-magistrate would alloiv in court But it convinces 
the imagination itself as, say, "Hamlet” or St. Peter’s 
convinces it. ‘ 

As to what kind of immortality the fOul enjoys, it must 
be admitted that men of iinaginative*'gemus have differed 
Men of genius have always failed to picture even an ideal 
society of men and women on the earth we know, and their 
Utopias differ from each other only in their degrees of 
dullness. How, then, could they hope to picture the 
remoter world of the dead so as to enable us to see it in 
our minds as clearly as we can see the streets and houses 
of London ? It may be said that if we accept the evidence 
of the imagination as regards the fact of immortality, we 
should also accept it as regards the nature of immortality. 
But the imagination, like the reason itself, has only limited 
capacities, and if it passes through the gates of the viorld 
of the dead it can bring us back none but a figurative 
account of it. 

The Spiritualists, indeed, claim to have spoken uith 
the spirits of dead men, and to have obtained from them 
detailed descriptions of life after death. I read one such 
description in which the dead man declared that he was 
livmg in a house rather like the house in %\hich he had 
lived when on earth, and I think there was a band playing 
in the garden and afternoon tea. 
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It is perfectly conceivable that such a life exists — that 
life after death is not so extraordinarily unlike life on 
earth as is generally supposed, and that there are the 
equivalents of tea-parties even in the lower circles of 
Paradise It is also possible that the soul exists in time 
after time and m place after place on its travels between 
the ivorld and eternity. I should not like to say tha*- 
reincarnation or even the transmigration of souls is im- 
possible. But we — ^at least I — do not quite believe such 
things. We ate content to say that we know nothing 
about the matter, and we are even content to know nothing 
about it. 

Why “ A J. C.” is so anxious to know what kind of life 
he wll lead when his soul has left his body I cannot under- 
stand He could not conceive it if he were told any more 
than he could hate conceived the life he is at present 
living on earth if it had been foretold to him as a child. 
The child knows that, with luck, he will grow old, but he 
has not the slightest notion of what it will be like to grow 
old. Probably he would shrink ivith horror from his fate 
if the map of the future were spread out before him in the 
nursery. There was a time at which I certainly should 
have wept if I had foreseen that I should grow up to be 
not a tram-conductor or a bandsman in my own country, 
but a journalist in Fleet Street We make our tiny Para- 
dises in childhood, and they are all situated in out owm 
country and inhabited by our friends, and we are melan- 
choly as e-xiles from Paradise at the thought of leaving 
them But when we grow up and leave them we discover 
that the life for which we left them is more tolerable than 
we could have foreseen. 

Probably, something comparable will happen to us when 
we dve. If we survive, as I believe we shall, we shall, I 
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am sure, find life in the next world at least as interesting 
as we find life now — probably infinitely more so. If vve 
assume the beneficence of God — and that, too, has been 
asserted by the imagination of mankind — it is easy to 
believe that there is no fate in store for the human soul 
which it cannot not only endure but enjoy. Beyond this, 
all is speculation and is bound to be nothing but specula- 
tion We may accept the authority of this Church or 
that as regards certain aspects of hfe after death, but even 
the Churches do not profess to tell us very much. In 
regard to Hell, and the fate of sinners, for example, it 
has been said of the most dognfda.’c of the Churches 
that h is necessary for a Catholic to believe that there 
is a Hell, but it is not necessary to beheve that anyone 
is in it. 

A journalist I know once wrote an article in which he 
said that he understood that it was necessary for a Catholic 
to believe in Hell, but that it was not necessary to beheve 
that anyone was in it except Judas Iscariot. On the day 
on which his article appeared he was walking along the 
street when he heard a shout, You’re wrong ! ” from the 
top of a stationary bus He looked up and saw a Catholic 
priest, who called down to him; “It is not necessary 
to believe that Judas Iscariot is in Hell ’’ Certainly, the 
old idea of a thickly-populated Hell that lasts for ever is 
something that one cannot conceive. It is easier to believe 
in total annihilation than in that. 

Whether men nowadays really ivish to live again as 
strongly as they used to wrish it, it is difficult to be sure. 
It is becoming increasingly common to meet men who 
dislike the idea of immortality, even in Paradise. The 
Nvish is father to the thought in their denial of immortality 
just as, according to them, the wish is father to the thought 
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in the general assertion of immortality. Most of them, I 
fancy, dislike immortality because they cannot conceive 
it except as an infinite stretch of tedium. They think 
of it as an age beyond old age, and would welcome eternal 
sleep as an escape from it. 

Even Mr. Shaw is apparently alarmed at the possibility 
of having to go on and on, writing billions of plays, through- 
out eternity. That this will be his fate seems very unlikely, 
but, even if it is, there is no reason why he should not 
enjoy writing a new play in Paradise as much as writing 
a new play on earth. SoCrates, on being condemned to 
death, assured his ji^lges that he looked on death as a gain, 
because it would eiflier be an eternal sleep, undisturbed 
by dreams, or it would translate him into another world 
in which he could go on asking questions as he had done 
in this. 

“Above all,” he declared, “I shall then be able to 
continue my search into true or false knowledge ; as in 
this world, so in the next j and I shall find out who is wise, 
and who pretends to be wise and is not. What would 
not a man give, 0 Judges, to be able to examine the leader 
of the great Trojan expedition ; or Odysseus or Sisyphus, 
or numberless others, men and women, too 1 What 
infinite delight there would be in conversing with them 
and asking them questions ! ” 

An increasing proportion of human beings to-day would 
be appalled by the prospect of an existence such as Socrates 
half-pla)’{uny describes, and, indeed, it is reasonable to 
suppose that, whatever immortality is like, it is not like 
that. But it is difficult to see why anjonewho is optimist 
enough to go on living on this earth should shrink with 
horror from the prospect of even such an immortality. 
And yet thousands of men do shrink from the prospect 
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of any form of immortality, as others shrmk from the 
prospect of death 

As I have said already, I do not kno-w of a single con- 
clusive argument by which I could convmce them either 
that the soul is immortal or that it will enjoy its immor- 
tality That dead men live again I happen to find credible • 
that dead men die for ever I happen to find incredible 
But I could not even explain what immortality means 
I do not know. 
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WHAT IS ETERNAL IF NOT THE SOUL i 


The Rev. E. S. Waterhouse, D D , M A 

SIav is the animal that asU questions, andthelast question 
of all 13 : If a man die, shall he live again i ” To say 
this cannot be ansn-tred is just as dogmatic as to say that 
any one answer is absolute and sole truth Every science 
iscusses questions incapable of any deBnite settlement 
borne scientific men tell us the destiny of this planet is to 
be frozen by the cooling of the sun Others suggest its 
dements -11111 mdt with the fervent heat of their own 
oismtegration. Since we bdieve that the universe is 
capable of rational interpretation, we hold the most 
reasonable hypothesis as probable truth in such matters 
as these. 

\Ve are entitled to do exactly the same iTith the question 
ore US We may use our reason to discuss the destiny 
what is the common assumption 
o a ^ nouledge, that reality is a system, not a chaos 
n IS part of that system, as is the earth, and just as 
of indications as shadowing the ultimate destiny 

w p anet, so we may take present facts as shadoiving 
rTiA ^ estmy of man. In both cases we can adopt 

met 0 of science, that of framing hypotheses based 
^ gatber, testing them, and accept- 

^cts, unless and untd a 
ter IS found We must recollect that even the idea of 
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evolution, which nowadays almost all thinking men accept 
as true, \s but a well attested hypothesis We live mentally 
by hypotheses Immortahty is a hypothesis, but that 
does not imply that it is not also a truth My purpose is 
to give some reasons why it can be held to be such 
• ••••« 

First of all, some objections must be met There arc 
many, but we sometimes forget that if we abandon belief 
in immortality we only exchange our difficulties for others, 
and, in my view, uorse difficulties I do not propose here 
to treat survival and immortality separately, though it 
may be argued that, just as the after death takes 
time to dissolve into its constituent atoms, so the soul may 
linger, but not last, after partnership with the body -is 
dissolved I will deal first with the objection that it is 
hard to believe m the possibility that the soul may remain 
when the body decays Some cry wth Catullus 
Though sum may set and suns may nrr, 

JEhen ones for us the brtej hght dtes. 

Night's endless sleep must close our eyes 
None the less, survival is not an unnatural idea Since all 
primitive peoples believe it expressly, it cannot be in any 
sense difficult to grasp The difficulties are not natural 
difficulties they arc due to our own sophistication As 
far back as we can trace, when “the slowly gathering 
twilight closes in utter night,'’ man has held the belief 
and every race on the globe holds it to day That does 
not prove its truth, but no one can lightly dismiss as 
delusion any universal belief of man 
It IS curious that few who speak of the difficulty in 
believing m the survival of mmd seem to doubt that matter 
(whatever that elusive entity actually be) would exist if 
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there were no minds Yet since matter is known only as 
it is perceived by mind, to believe in the world we percdve 
contmuing unperceived is to say we can think of somethmg 
existing unibought of. The survival of matter without 
mind, not of mind without matter, is the unthinkable 
thing. 

Others object that it is presumption for insignificaut 
bipeds temporarily inhabiting a minute fraction of the 
universe to presume that they count for more than an 
incident lost in eternity like a bubble on the Atlantic. 
Yet what but the mind of man has disclosed to him his 
littleness ? In doing sj^ it has also revealed his greatness. 
In one sense every discoveter is greater than his discovery. 
Even if the forces of the universe were let loose to destroy 
mankind utterly, mao, about to perish, would be greater 
than the forces about to destroy him. 

He would know what they were doing. They would not 
If anything is to endure, the greatest wonder of the universe, 
which dIscot ers all the rest, has the first right to endurance. 
If not, what can be eternal I 


Others object that if man survive, all living creatures 
must. I would rather say that every monad,” , 
anything capable of having an experience of its own, may 
sundve, for experience may be immortal at the lowest 
as at the highest levels. But all this means is that the 
conquest of physical death is far wider than we generally 
suppose It is, therefore, a confirmation of, not an objec- 
tion to, human survUal, though possibly such survnal 
may not guarantee survival of the individual, but may be 
only what has been called ** joint stock immortality.” 

Some of the mystics hat c desired no other. They wish 
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to lose self m God To others this seems nothing different 
from annihilation, though if such immortality has no value 
for us It may have value for God, and from that point of 
view 13 better than annihilation Yet suite personality 
may well be held to be the summit of the ascending curve 
of evolution, it is a reasonable faith that holds that the 
only true unity we know, that of the mind, shall survive 
the disintegration of that heap of atoms we c^H the body 
• •••«* 

But what of the positive vguments fot the belief ? 
That afforded by moral law has appealed to some of the 
greatest masters of thought — SoTr*.tes, Tl^to, Anstotle 
and Kant amongst them Its issues run beyond Idc, nnd 
Its vindication is far from complete on earth No certainty 
IS greater Buclid s space and 'Newton's tnne may £ns 
appear before Einstein’s theory, but no Emstem could 
shake our conviction that we ought to do tight 
As Anstotle put it ** A man as far as in him lies should 
seek immonaUty, and do all that is in his power to hve in 
accordance with the highest part of his naturC» although 
thnt part is insignificant in size, yet in power and honour 
It IS far superior to all the rest ” 

If the moral law’s junsdiction stops at the boundary 
line of the gra% e, it certainly presents the paradox of being 
at the same time the greatest, most absolute, and yet 
most imperfect law known to man 


Our personality offers a futdier suggestion It is built 
on a scale that this life cannot possibly exhaust Most of 
us are 90 per cent possibility and 10 per cent actuality 
“ All I could never be ” is a vast field It ^ difficult to 
believe that the latent and wholly undeveloped resources 
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that lie so abundantly in every man’s mind, and are 
never tapped in this life, do not indicate that they are 
stored in us for development hereafter. It is not the 
Creator’s way to equip His creatures with more than they 
can find a use for, and why this rule of Nature should be 
broken so signally in the case of man wholly lacks 
explanation, except on the hypothesis of a future use. 

Again, some say the desire creates the belief in im- 
mortality, hut what creates the desire ? Animals often 
desire uhat they do not find, but do they ever desire what 
is not to be found \ “Man, sprung from the same stock, 
has no physical desire that may not be attained. 

Why, then, in respect of spiritual desires alone, should 
he hunger for husks and pine for phantoms ? If God so 
mock man 1 could stand up with such a God at judgment 
and condemn Him, or should I say ** it ” ? But can mortal 
man be more righteous than his Maker 1 Or can a blind, 
purposeless “life-urge” build better than it knows, and 
surpass itself by creating purposive^ conscious, moral 
beings ? The hope of immortality rests even more on the 
nature of God than on the nature of man. 

Concerning the nature of existence after death it seems 
reasonable to presume that we continue as we leave off, 
not that immortahty is indiscriminately bestowed alike 
on those who in their lifetime, as Dante puts it, “ were 
never alive,” and on those who in their patience have w on 
their souls. It represents a further stage of development. 
If then this stage and the next are linked, it is reasonable 
to infer that the character of the training indicates the 
character of diat for which we are trained. 
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Since this life is a great struggle for values, can we pos- 
sibly be trained by struggle for eternal inaction ? Rather 
would it indicate that we shall pursue the same values, the 
true, the beautiful, the good “ sub specie aeternitatis,” in 
their eternal form, to use Spinoza’s words. In their tem- 
poral form these values exist only in contrast to their oppo- 
sites. But they are positive, and it may be that hereafter 
wc shall seek to know what truth, beauty, goodness mean, 
in a sphere in which there is no error, ugliness, or evil. 

I have given some of the reasons why it seems to me 
that this life’s indications are bCst e.'cplained by the belief 
in immortality, confining myself reasoning without 
appeal to mystic or Christian expentnee which confirms 
our reasoning. But the belief in immortality is more 
than a reasonable explanation of the facts of life. It is 
that which more than anything else has lifted man above 
the sphere of the senses and the tyranny of things temporal, 
which has opened to him a vista of infinity, and linked 
him with the eternities. 

• ••••• 

Because he can rise to such a standpoint he is man, not 
merely the animal that asks questions, but that part of 
creation which is “ likest God.” 

Because he can rise to sodi a standpoint, he may say 
with Valiant-for-Truth : “ I am going to my Father’s, and 
though with great difficulty I have got hither, yet cow I 
do not repent me of all the troubles I have been at to arrive 
where I am. My sword I give to him that shall succeed 
me in my pilgrimage, and my courage and skill to him 
that can get it. My marks and scars I carry with me to 
be a witness for me that I have fought his battles who will 
now be my rewarder. ... So he passed over, and all the 
trumpets sounded for him on the other side.” 
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SWEDENBORG’S TEACHING 


BY 

Rev. Ciiarlis A. Hall, F.RAI S. 

I^r 0 dhcussion^f the subject before us can be complete 
1 M ^ mthout reference to the defimte and distinctive 
teaching of Swedenborg. I am astom'shed that con- 
tobutors to the symposium have generally ignored it. 
But there is one notable exception. Professor H. J. 
Spooner, in his contribution, very properly paid a high, 
tribute to the genius of Swedenborg and expressed %\onder 
mat the world does not hear more about his teachings, 
at, to use his own words, “ Were so fundamental in 
many respects ” 

I could understand thoughtful people neglecting Sw eden- 
org w ere he an ignorant enthusiast and an unbalanced 
° But, in actual fact, he %\as a scientist and 

P osopher of the first rank. He was a watchful observer, 
a careful criric and a man accustomed to weigh evidence ; 
e ormed no hasty condusions. Indeed, he was of such 
disposition, and of such integrity of mind, 
t^at s utterances compel the respect of all who study 

Emanuel Swedenborg was bom in Stockholm in 1688. 
e Was the son of Jasper Swedbeig, Bishop of Skara, and 
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at the age of tuenty two graduated as Doctor of Philosophy 
at Upsala University After graduation, he travelled 
extensively in pursuit of Lnoivledge, and, later, he was 
appointed Assessor Extraordinary of the Board of Mines 
by Charles XII of Sweden He was thoroughly at home 
in mathematics, physics, astronomy, mineralogy, chemistry, 
metallurgy, anatomy and physiology He has been 
described as “ The Anstotle of the North " He was an 
in\cntor and anticipated several modern developments 
In his ** Pnnapia,” he vvorked out a Nebular Hypothesis, 
sixty two years before La PlacL and twenty-one years 
before Kant advanced their theorjesi This fact alone 
assures him of distinction in the scientific and philosophic 
realm . 

A student of Swedenborg’s psychological development 
readily discerns that throughout his caieer he was eager 
for the discovery of Reality At a critical penod tn his 
life he essayed to discover the Infinite by empincal methods, 
but with others who have made similar attempts he failed 
But the quest was not vain, for it prepared him for dis 
covery What he could not find scientifically came to him 
in a flash of inspiration, followed by years of remarhable 
experiences which confirmed his inner perceptions He 
realized that God makes Himself known by the impact 
of His Spirit on the responsive spirit of man, and that 
human imrooitahty can only be spiritually discerned 
Arguments and evidences merely confirm conviction 
they cannot create it 

From the year 1744 to the time of his death in 1772, 
Swedenborg was in constant realization of the Realm of 
Reality, or what he calls Hie Spiritual World In a 
remarkably consistent manner, he enjoyed the discernment 
of the Spmtual and the Eternal He saw what earnest 
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seekers all over the i\orId are feeling after, and in his 
writings, notably that entitled “Heaven and Hell” 
(published by the Swedenborg Society, 20 Hart Street, 
London, W.C.r, and also obtainable in Dent’s Everyman 
Series) his answer to the question, “ Where are the Dead ? ” 
will be found. 


Snedenborg affirms that man is a spiritual being and 
that his immortality Is spent in a non-atomic but none the 
less substantial spiritual realm. He does not havi a 
spint : he is a spirit ; and it is only in contemplating him 
as a spirit that xve can^find an answer to the riddle of 
human ^stence. .I^ath is a vital process-a continua- 
tion of hfe—and by death man is raised into nearer con- 
saousncss of a spiritual environment in which he has really 
functioned from birth. By physical sensation we are in 
touch wth a universe of material suns and planets, a 
mountains, plains, seas and animals and flowers j 
ut the real realm of human activity is that of love, of 
thought, of poetry, romance and intelligence. These are 
teal but not material ; yet if we take them out of experience 
^ere IS no life left. A man’s life is his love, for his ruling 
and action, and through him 
re'?n^ environment. Human qualities do not 

respond to physical tests; you cannot weigh love in a 
^ance or measure thought in a beaker, yet they are the 
snSlf 1 experience. Man is assessed by 

the reality he knows more about 

knoufl World in which his mind functions than he 
bodilv ^ material universe with which he makes 

that nt ^ judgment of the matenal world is 

spiritual^ teing: the mind which interprets is 

^Man '"terpretation is affected by this fXt. 

accor ng to S%vedenborg, is not so much brain, 
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brawn, bone, nerve and sinew His physical body serves 
n temporary use, and when that is passed he dies But 
death is not the end Hie body eventually returns “ earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” but the man him 
self survives and finds himself in the realm of reality, not 
disembodied, but in a spiritual body drawn, from the non 
atomic substance of the spintoal realm Modern theories 
of the constitution of matter render it easy to follow 
Suedenborg in his conclusions on this point, ^and they 
illustrate the fact that it is not essential that a spintual 
universe or a spiritual body shtiuld be spatial, as is the 
case -with the matcnal umverse ajd*the bodily mtegu 
ments of men luiog in touch with ft To the soundly 
philosophic mind, the notion that man must pensh at death 
or else the spiritual world would be ot er populated, presents 
no difficulty 

But let Swedenborg speak for himself In “ Heaven 
and Hell ” he says Man is man by virtue of his spirit, 
and not by virtue of his body , the spmt is not added to 
the corporeal form, but the corporeal form is added to the 
spirit , for the spirit is clothed with a body according to 
Its own form Hence, therefore, the spirit of man acts 
upon every part of the body, even the most minute, so 
intimately and so umversally, that if there be a part 
which IS not acted upon by the spirit, or in which the spmt 
IS not active, that part docs not live ” Again he says 
“ Every one who weighs the subject aright must conclude 
that the body does not thinL, because it is material, but 
the soul, because it is spintual The soul of man, on the 
immortality of which so much has been written, is his 
spirit, for this is altogether immortal It is the spint 
which thinks in the body, because it is spintual and that 
which is spintual receives what is spintual, and lives in a 
VI 
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spiritual raaimer ; but to live in a spiritual manner is to 
think and will, AH the rational life, therefore, which 
appears in the bod/ belongs to the spirit, and nothing 
of it to the body : for the body is material, and materiality 
— proper to the body — ^is added, and almost as it were 
adjoined, to the spirit, in order that the spirit of man may 
li\e and perform uses in the natural world ; because all 
things in this world are material, and in themselves void 
of life. IJow since what is material does not liv^ but only 
u hat is spiritual, it is mamfest that whatever lives in man is 
his spirit, and thaf the brfJy only serves it as an instrument 
subserves a living, moving force. It is 'said, indeed, of an 
instrument that it*acts, moves, or strikes, but to believe 
that these are acts of the instrument, and not of him who 
uses it, is a fallacy.” Swedenborg continues t " Since 
everything which lives in the body and which acts and 
feels from a principle of life is of the spirit alone, and not 
of the body, it follows that the spirit is the real man ; or, 
what is the same thing, that man viewed in himself is a 
spint, and that his spint is in a human form ; for whatever 
is living and sensitive in man is of his spirit, and from the 
head to the sole of his foot all is living and sensitive. 
Hence, therefore, when the body is separated from the 
spirit, whicli is called dying, the man still remains and 
lives?' 

Thus, Swedenborg teaches that while in the flesh we are 
subject to spiritual laws and forces, and death makes no 
break in the continmty of thrir operation. Death does 
not destroy the human will or dislocate the activities of 
the intellect, for will and intellect are of the spirit. Our 
native inchnarions and distinctions of character remain 
untouched by death, and hereafter, as here, our response 
to the stimulus of environment, and our behaviour generally, 
vii 
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depend npon the bias of our individuality “ When man 
dies,” says Swedenborg, “and thus passes out of the 
natural world into the spiritual, he takes with him all 
things which are proper to him as a man, except his ter- 
restrial body , for when he enters the spiritual world, 
or the life after death, he is in a body as he was in. the 
natural world, and to all appearance in the same body, 
since neither touch nor sight can detect any difference’ 
but nevertheless his body is spiritual then, an^l is thus 
separated, or purified, from terrestrial things. When 
spiritual beings touch and see spiritual ^things, the effect 
IS exactly the same to the sense as,i^!ien natural beings 
touch and see natural things , and therefore when man 
first enters the spiritual world, he is not aware of his 
decease, and believes that he is still in the body which 
he had when he was m the world • he sees as before he 
hears and speaks as before, and when he is touched, 
he feels as before . he also longs, desires, wishes, thinks, 
reflects, is affected, loves and ivills, as before . . . Never 
theless, the difference between the life of a man in the 
spiritual world, and his life m the natural world, is great, 
as well wuth respect to the external senses and their affec- 
tions, as wuth respect to the internal senses and their 
affections, for the senses of the inhabitants of heaven are 
far more exquisite than they were in the world ” 

The insistence of Swedenborg is that all human qualities, 
be they good or bad, survive death, simply because they 
are properties of the immortal spirit Hence, love and 
hatred, kindness and ill-will, sympathy and callousness, 
honesty and dishonesty, greed and generosity, amiableness 
and disagieeableness, selfishness and altruism, rectitude 
and falseness, all are discoverable in the spmtual world, 
although a condition js reached when there must be a 
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separation of the good from the evil. Death does not 
convert a blackguard into an angel of light, and no pro- 
nunciation of a theological slubboleth under stress of 
sickness or death tvill alter, in any degree whatsoever, the 
fixed disposition of the deathless spirit. Death, as a 
process of hfe, accomph’shes no more than our transition 
from consciousness of the natural to that of the spintual 
realm. It reveals nothing but our deathlessness : it does 
not suddinly plunge us into the heart and solution of any 
mystery. 

The continuity.of hfe dnd character after death, and the 
fact that death iflakes no difference in disposition, as 
taught by SwedenSorg, is remarkably illustrated in Sutton 
Vane’s play OuUoari Bouni. I understand that Mr. Vane 
had no specific knowledge of the doctrines of Swedenborg 
when ^e wote his play, but he certainly produced a 
wonderful portrayal of the continued operation of the 
spiritual law whi^ determines the development of human 
nature here and hereafter. 

In the space at my disposal it is Impossible for me to do 
full justice to the outstanding contribution made by 
Swedenborg to the subject under discussion. Suffice it 
to say that in clear, calm, rational and convincing terms 
he describes the process of death, which is really resurrec- 
tion, as seen from " the other side.” He shows that 
Heaven and Hell are, in the first instance, states of mind 
and character, and, in the second instance, environmental 
conditions projected from those states. He tells us that 
Heaven is a condition arising from love to the Lord and 
charity towards the neighbour, and that Hell is produced 
from the naked and unabashed love of self and the world. 
Each individual makes his personal expression of heavenly 
or hellish qualities, and individuals are grouped according 
ix 
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to their affections. This grouping is not arbitrary, but 
spontaneous. Heaven is a djTiaraic development — not a 
matter of reward, and folk are not cast into a material 
hell by a vindictive deity — they simply gravitate towards 
conditions N%hich they prefer 

Swedenborg also declares that immediately after death 
we are in an Intermediate State. There our nibng love 
becomes evident and eveiything of mind and action comes 
into harmony wth it. If the disposition be donunantly 
heavenly, ive gravitate to heavenly associations : if it be 
infernal, we go to the conditions df our choice. Judgment 
is not arbitrary or legal t it is simply tlu^Snal determination 
of character — which, in its turn, determines our final state 
in the economy of the spintual world. 

Swedenborg’s answer to the question, “ Where are the 
Dead ? ” is thus clear and unequivocal. Strictly speaking, 
he would say there are no dead. The friends we no longer 
see wth the eye of sense are not buried in cold clay : 
they are spiritual beings living a human life in human 
conditions in a non-spatial but substantial spintual world. 
On earth we are vitally related to that realm and are 
affected by it. Concerning it, wc cannot say, Lo, here ! 
or Lo, there I It is not a matter of space, distance or 
time ; it is the region of affection and thought. It is the 
non-spatial which affects space, and the timeless which is 
the soul of time : in it we live, move and have our being 
Nearness or distance, under spiritual conditions, are not a 
question of a measuring Im^ but a matter of similarity 
or dissimilarity of stale. The departed are near us if their 
affections harmonize with ours ; they are distant if their 
presence is mutually uncongenial. Says our author: 
“ Change of place in the spiritual world is effected by 
change of the intenors, * c,, the inner affections, so that it 
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is nothing but change of state. . . . Change of place 
being only change of stat^ it is evident that approxima- 
Uons are similitudes of the states of the interiors, and that 
removals are dissimilitudes. . . . Spaces in heaven are 
merely external states coirespon^ng to internal. . . . Any 
one in the spiritual world appears to be present if another 
intensely desires his presence, for from that desire he sees 
him in thought, and puts himself in his state.” 

To sugh as accept Swedenborg’s teaching concerning 
the after-life, death has no terrors. It is no more than 
birth into condijions t^ch are the full fruition of our 
present potentialitfc% It is : * 

^ » 

As rjjtit as balm, as soft as air, as ggntle. 
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